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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
MBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 1 
suNDAY, sri a 30, Grand Opening ronal 
TUESDAY.— Elijah’; 7.30, Lee ta oma ‘ Harvest-tide’; 
ye 's 3 vatergruft’; Haydn's ‘Creation. 
WEDNESDAY. i.e, Coleridge - Taylor's New Piece mee 
— ir opublie 3 Hall. Sisesliseeoes Gon Concert, with ne Te 


folections. 

‘THURSDAY.—11.30, Parker's ‘Hora Novissima’; na’s ‘Stabat 
=: Beethoven’s Seventh os hony ; ‘Spor ‘Last Judg- 
ment’ ; 7.30, Bach's ° God's 's Tim (s Best’; Parry ‘Blest Pair of 
Sirens’; Mendelssohn's ‘Hymn ‘of t'praise.’ 

ERIDAY.—11 30, ‘ The Messiah.’ 

PRINCIP. VOCALISTS.—Albani, Esther pea, Amy od 
7g Brema, Ada Crossley, he Edward iaevd. 
William Green, Andrew , Charles Phill , and Plunket 


Greene. 
Programmes, containin, A be — from 
Durcuron & Co., or E. J. Sranx, all igh btreet'W 


MEMORIAL. 








jane AUSTEN 


To FILL with STAINED —_ ONE of the WINDOWS in 
CATHEDRAL. e cost of a Window in the Lady 

i etinated —, f we ome the Nave at 300/. The execution 

ang Sl will be E. Kempe. Contribations—not 
exceeding Five Gulveas—may be pala to yay Hoare, 37, Fleet Street. 


Committee. 
mat 4 NORTHBROOK. EARL of SELBORNE. 
BEACH, Esq. M.P. MONTAGU G. KNIGHT, Esq. 


a following Subscriptions have been promised :— 
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bog NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ge the Patron : 

to get The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 

sn,’ de. The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 


Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 


Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
3 — pals or assistants = fecorrp of ne rs. 
re cal Donation "of Ten Guineas constitutes 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three oa 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every, An Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 

s fiber wholesaler, retailer, em plorec or employed, is entitled to 

J a member upon pen oe Five Shillings annually or Three 

n this Guineas for Life, provided that at or she is engaged in the sale of 
rs. 


The Annuitants now number thinty-olx men receiving 201. and 
the women 15. per annum each. se Pensions, now emcsnting to 
Si annum, are all paid mm, ‘the dividends arising from the 
vite eng capital of of the Institution. 


Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
mes of 151. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
. Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 


"Temp Relief is given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
pte ax — may ‘a recom lor assistance by Members. 

W. WILKIE TONES, Secretary a: 
Ss Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, B.C. ‘ 





\t 





OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOU 
The above Home has been established for the rxmoe of Booksellers, 
their eo and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had aemnee with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 


charges per ar 
The Home is ee with every comfort, and, ae the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those — rest and a 
—_— sojourn at this meat lovely seaside reso’ 

All iculars and forms of application can be had of > ae 
Mr. Geo. Larwer, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row. 


INE ARTS.—WANTED, position as ASSISTANT 
in FINE-ART HOUSE.—Letters Five Art, care of G. A. 
Caut, 156, Lame Agnes Street, Nottingham. 


USIC.—A.R.C.M., Solo Violin and Piano 
Teaching, Harmony and Counterpoint C desires 
VISITING ee key pare in SCHOOL or Eo in or near Lon- 











don. Successfu! a ng for Examinations. Highest testimonials 
from Royal Coleg F lessors and late Head Mistress.—Address Mary 
Noverre, Theatre Square, Norwich. 





( ‘ITY MAN (English), of active habits, good 


4 sopearenes and address, holdin, rors ible position, offers his 
mee as SECRETARY or COMPA res after 5 p.m.) in oa a 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 
AMIENS, nny Bh bn age po MER, 
R-M 8, C 


MONAoo, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
UX IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








The SESSION of the FACULTIES of anne and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 3 
The PROSPECTUSES of the following Departments are now ready, 
and may be had on application to the Secreta 
FACULTY of ARTS. 
FACULTY of LAWS. 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
The INDIAN SCHOUL. 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
The DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE. 
_, Students of both sexes are admitted to Classes without previous 
rovided there is room 





mall salary and comfortable, refined home ry 

wel ; sociabl le; speaks Three las. 
guages ; ; geod scientific Chess Player; non- 
smoker Bankers’ "references offered. —Address E. W. D., care of Street 
., 30, Cornhill, London, E. 


ANTED, a respectable GIRL, of good edu- 

cation, to make SEARCHES at the va mas LIBRARIES, and 

also to Index Books. aoPPly, by letter, to P. C., Nutbourne, Kynaston 
Road, Thornton Heath 


VW ARRINGTON MUSEUM and TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


WANTED, a LADY, to teach CLASSES in BOTANY, and to rearrange 
— Botanical Collection in the Museum.—For particulars apply to the 
ECRETARY. 


A SSISTANT ART MASTER REQUIRED for 
the TECHNICAL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON.—For particulars 
apply to the Secretary. 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. r annum. 
Sr a mast be sent in not later than A us 31 to the 
RINCIPAL, 
Statement of duties will be forwarded on supeiee: 
THORP, Secretary. 


























[NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The Council ease re for the post of ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURER in the D’ ENT of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY.—Appli- 
cations, together wie testimonials, must be forwarded, on or before 





SEPTEMB 9, to the undersi, gned. from whom farther particulars 
may be obtaine MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
August, 1899. 
M 480N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 
The Council invite applications for the above a 
x. accompanied by testimonials, should be cant to the 
ndersigned not later than SATURDAY, September 16. 
ithe Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 


ctober 3. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


GLASGOW. 








UNIVERSITY of 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
aaa University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early 
an, peotees to appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair ia 
tne niversity, recealy rende vacant. 
The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from Octo- 
ber 1 next, from which date the See will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is 900/., subject to 3 VIII. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance 25. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and = with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordina: 

Gach applicant should lodge with the wokerdaned; ae will furnish 
any farther information desired, twenty copies of his application and 
twenty copies of 5S testimonials — bard desire to ss on or before 
SEPTEMBER 15 N AN E. CLAPPERTO 
Secretary at the Glasgow Calversity Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ant University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at ‘an early 
roceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in 
& is Univeralty, ree eh rendered vacant. 
required to enter on his duties as from 
ogiaber 1 next, trom which “date the appointment will take effect. 
e normal salary of the Chair is 1,000/., subject to 3 VIII. (2) and (3) 
of Ordinance 25. The Chair has an official residence attached to it 
The appointment is made ad vitam cut cul; , and carries with it the 
right to a pension on conditions presc: ibed by ¢ Ordinance 
Each applicant should —— with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his application and 
twenty co a 1 any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before 
SEPTEM 15 NEXT. ALAN E. CLAPPERTO 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 
and Certificated ee Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 














Mistresses, &c.—Ce istry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Cross, W.C. 


— ‘of the value of 42 000k are offered for ee 
annual! J. HORSBURGH, M.A., 


U Niversity of ABERDEEN. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


WINTER SESSION, 1899-1900. 
The sos SESSION COMMENCES on seeey, OCTOBER 16, 
an w n Se “Ang 


ill ptem' 
oe The Degrees in ‘Medicine Tne by the University 2 are - Bachelor 
dici B.), Ba ery (Ch. B), Doctor of Medicine MD), 
Master ot Surgery (Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination 
and only Ll Students of the University. A Leg ag in Public Health is 


r n of any Uni- 
versity in "the United Kin, 

The total cost for the ¥ ate Curriculum, peels ee ae eee and 
Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch. ually a Bur- 
saries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and y oh to the pon $ x Fifty 
this Foo aggregate annual value of 1,2007 , are open to competition in 

8 

Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, -_ together ar re ions for 
the F an in” Mediet edicine and 
Surgery, may be had free on ‘application to the RR... OF THE 
Meprcat Facutry. 

The University ane grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Divinity, and Law :—In Arts—Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and Master of Arts. In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
(in Pure Science and in Agriculture). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity 
(Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws 
ae and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). 

Particulars may be had on application to the Szcrerary or Facuctigs 


(QWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1899-1900 will be forwarded on 
application. 

1. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW; and DEPART- 
MENT for WOMEN. 

2. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

3, EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 

Special Prospectus can also be obtained of 

DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT ; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 

Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann’s Square. Manchester, or at the 
College. Registrar. 

















PeEraa—e 


SYDNEY CHAFFERS, 
UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIE of 701., and an EXHIBITION of 
302., each tenable for Two Years. be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which commences 
BER 11.—Further information may be obtained from Rev. H. Euure- 
sHaw, Bailey, Durham. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR * FOR Meh i STUDENTS, 
163, EDGE LAN 


Warden—Miss DORO’ THEA PEASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, 40/. to 55/.a Session (Three Terms). 
Two ‘Exhibitions of 10/. a Year are offered.—For full particulars apply 


to the WARDEN. 
UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 1899.—Two Open 
Scholarships in Arts, One of the value of 100/., open to Candidates a 
20 years of age, and One of 501 , open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 
‘Two Open Scholarships in Science. one of the value of 1502. and another 
of 601 , open te Candidates unter 25 years of age. One Open Scholar- 
ship for University S'usents who have comoleted their Study of 
Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 50/.—Full pariientiies may be 
obtained on application to the Dan, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2, and 
tinue till July, 1900. Attendance on this class counts as part of 
Five Years’ Curriculam 
Fee for the whole Course ae or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Sirgle Subjects may be ta! 
There is a Special Ciass a the January Examination. 
For farther remem apply tothe Warpen or tHe Cotrzcs, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

















‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 
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S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
The WINTER SESSION wall Geunte on MONDAY, October 2, 
Students can reside in — College within the Hospital walls, ‘subject 


to the Collegiate ulati 
The Hospital combine as a ae of 750 Beds. peg and Prizes 


of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded 
The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories 4 Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 


Museum, 
jarge n Ground has pocently been purchased, and is open 

to eye A os the: Students” Clubs. 
or Ay letter, to the WarDEn 





For furth spply. 
OF THE srl St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S' BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 150/., 75l., 751., 501., and 
201. each, tenable for One Year, will be com for on Se} 
1899—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship o' 
awarded to dy best oe As of sufficient merit) in 


m Scholarship of the value of 751. will be 

awarded to tee best Gand date (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and 

ogy. idates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty- 

ve years of age, and must not bead entered to the Medical and Surgical 

Predies of any London — |. 

One Junior = Scholarship in Science, value 150i., er One a4 
liminary Scien’ Exhibition, See 50l., will be awarded to the be: 

Candidates under a years of age it 4 ——- merit) in Amd 


Chemistry, An ol Vege’ 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition, value 201., will bee competed for at the 
same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, gente and 
any one of the three following Lan s—Greek, French, and German. 
The Classical Subjects ah those of thi ndon rend Matriculation 
Examination of June, 

The successful Candidates in all these will be 
—— to the ot Ly at St. Dartholomew" 8 Hospital in ithe 


For particulars a) lication may be made, personally or ay 4 or aiee to 
the WagpeEn or rs aplicato 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, f 


‘T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON 


The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will oe on TUESDAY, 

Corer 3, when the Prizes will ~ distributed, at 3 o'clock, by Prof. 
T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.D. F.R.8., in the Governors’ Hall. 

‘Thre wool gery Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 150/. and fey of 601. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, 0 r Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of 50. in Anatomy Physiology. Chemistry (any two) for Third 
e Studente from the Universi 

Scholarsht ps and Money Prizes of the value of i: are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medal 

8; Classes are held = out the year "tor the Preliminary, 
os, and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


All ‘Hospital mee aap ne are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School ol Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MEDICAL SECRETARY 














id in one sum or by eee, — may be 
y ure or to Hospital Practice. —s 
ments are made i ~~ aa entering from the Universities and for 
wy + ean ed Lodgi is kept by the Medical Secre' 
ap a 8 is kept by the 

who also has a list of local Medi at Practitioners, Clergymen, and atl 
who receive Students into their houses. 

to Mr. Renpiz, the Medical 


For Prospectus and ail particulars ay ap pply to 
Secretary. . HAWKINS, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





S?- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER yg Senee on OCTOBER 2 with an Introduc- 
tory Address, at 3 p.m., by H. G. PLI ER, 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the Evening, at the KING’S 
ae HOLBORN RESTAURANT, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS in the 
hair. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


One of 1441.. Two of 781. 15s., One of 521. 10s., Two of 571. 15s., both 
open to pation 8 from Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded by 


20 and 21. 
The Sch for the Higher Examina- 
tions and aol proves of the pel Hy 


SPECIAL TUITION. 


SPECIAL CLASSES.—AI] the ce nrege cet for the Higher Examina- 
tions awe recently been made tuden’ 

HONOURS EXAMINATIONS. as Tuition is provisos. for the 
mg Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and for the na of the oe" as of Surgeons. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS.—The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 
‘Tutors demonstrate ae whole of the year to Students preparing for 
Final Examinations. 

NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground 
floor of the New Clarence Wing, which when completed will increase 
the number of Beds in the Hospital to 380, and provide a Residential 
College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, be a 

Special Lecture ry 
have been added ry, fitted with electric light and 
every modern improvement for the study of Biology, Pathology, a= 
Bacteriology, has also been provided. Another extensive and im 
addition has been made by the handing over to the School of the 4 
mises vacated by the transfer of the Out- Patients’ “yen to the 
eo Wing. This has p d New Class-rooms, and 
a New 











jete semmguatantion, of me Pathological Department has also 
lately been made, with of extensive New Laboratories for 
Pathology and Bacterioloxy, and as an improved — on for Pathological 
Specimens with a oy alg ae Anatomical Departmen’ 

The Residen at 33 and 35, —— Terrace, W., 
close to the Hospital For ¢ coms application ee be made to the 

H. 8. Cotter, FRC. There are Eighteen Resident 

Appointments in the Hospital open to Students without expense 

r Prospectus apply to the Secrwrary. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, gl om 
Teachers, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Con 
nent, ‘Africa, = Asia, Australasia. Schools and Educational 
Hom: ies recommended.—141, Hegent Street, W. 


AA ie scnotas as tt SCHOOL 8S— 
Meo SCHOLASTIC rn NSE Limited (a eee of Oxford 

pees raduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
a Sovie as to SCHOOLS, for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
Should be sent to the Manager, KJ, Buzvo ca 
8 sen! ‘on, M.A., . Lancaster Place, 
3trand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1,854 (Gerrard 

















FP eas te, clmisog (toy at Sere RELIABLE ADVICE 
free ) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
> oo their extensive and 
successful Tutors in En 
ens if supplied with detailed 


THRING & CO., knowl of 
the best Schools eet Hoye and Gir Girls, and s 

and Abroad, will farn 

qui —6, le Street, 











THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9. 





[Now ready, 
VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSBLS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproduations from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU: 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








HE BURSAR of 8T. PAUL'S SCHOOL, Wee West 
Kensington, — ai Dy? ey ny it A A one would let him 


know where an 
COVERED P: ROUNDS on at seale, jelther at Homes ont 


AX EDITOR and AUTHOR could receive into 
his house a PUPIL (of either sex) to 
istic Or LITERARY CAREER. Premium 100. in torr oO BNAL- 
nd practical training and board for forty ak oe small 
guaranteed for Work 4 th 
eare of P. 8. King & Son, 


BE SOLD = TENDER, the ab aaa 

PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES & COMPANY, Loum, 

of 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, London. W.C., including Leasehald 

Inte’ hts, Trade Fixtures, eaten, Ips 
umber of Works b 


'y noted and 

naamior hy ihe of the da: 5 oe and full particulars of of wi whi 

seen at as the | east office of the Law Investm rich mae 
ion, Limit 


bh. to be sent in addressed to the ee + tHE Law iy. 
D InsURANCE ge Limited, 9, le Street, Lin. 
cola's Inn, . London, 'W.C.. before SEPTEMBER i5 5 180. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, and Forms of Tender, be 
obtained gratis. of the above-named Secretary, and of the Ven 
Solicitors, Messrs. Suarre, a, Prircuarps & Banuaw, 12, New 
Court, Carey Street, London, 


ECITALS.—“A Prince among Elocutionists” 
‘(A highly talented eS ee renee: “ Mar. 














vellous powers of the front = 
of living Elocutionists.’’—. Rian —* Fiamien: ** Xmas Carol,’ 
Dramatic Recitals.—Barnisa Hanosearnl Elocutionist, Rochdale. 





T YEE- -WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
MSS. and Literary Work, 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss L. Nico. 
son, 13, Lloyd Square, London, W.c. 


((0-OPERATIVE TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
(COPARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
Sesthons. ing. Translations. Duplicating. Good Work (done 
under fair condition ions). Prompt execution. Many unsolicited testi- 
monials. —19, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


T YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

Examination ‘Fupers, = etlen E. Ticar, 23, iditend Park Villas, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 1884. 

Tiiicen -WRITING by CLERGY MAN'S 
—¥ ay and pote. meres MBS.,&c. Usual Terms, 


reulars, &c., by Coreg Sees thors’ references. bir Sxzs, 
West Kenai sington Type-Writing oer, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 














THE INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
Strand, London, W.C. Infor 
mation on Literary ani and 


pate Sub; Tran ons, Lm 
Glossaries, Research Notes, &c. Engli: and Foreign Books Re 4 
Te ORD, a OFFICE, OXFORD (Directar, 





ney. Cleri 
Examinations, a. and 1 —F Work a A af 


M" HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, Salisbury 
House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
to consider MSS. for the coming season. Authors desirous 





is 
of Pa Li 


shing on their tr nvoid a La & pplying t L 4 Drane, 
receive r treatment and a middiemen’s p 
—. No fees | r Reading, &c. Magazines and other 








OCIETY of oo —LITERARY PROPERTY. 
answering advertisements 
in the personal recom- 
vertiser or the 
advice of the } ey" By oat G. om RBERT THRING, Secretary. 
AUTHOR, the organ ay the Rooter is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, 


HE AUTHORS: AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Pro} , Mr. A. M, BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. ‘The 





rms ani 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster 


T?.0/ AUTHORS. —The BUSINESS . ee late 
BERT ROUTLEDG: Literary Agen 

CARR: REIED ON by his Yon, Mr. FREDERICK ROUTLEDGE, who us 

been helping him for the last few months. Terms on application— 

11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE at 
LESS than ENGLISH PRICES.—American Copyrights secure! secured 
for English Authors.—Electrotypes or ogee By ~f forwarded. 
CAMBKIDGE PUBLISHING CO., 62, Reade 
lishers of the ‘Cambridge Monthly Beloyclopeedis® of History, Tein, 
Bi raphy, Arts, Sciences, and Literature, and other Standard W! 
In Press, ‘ The Messiah.’ 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
4, COCKSPUR STREET, CHA: NG CROSS, 
ony Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, or Bo, » 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Ba &. tal 
of Terms on on. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
e of the LARGEST STOCKS of — and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT ; BRITAIN, and they be hear from any one ia 
search of Books out of print, as they can in manny eases supply thet! 
from their large Stock. 


























CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


(CATALOGUE No. 27. Turner's Liber Stadiorum 








‘Ww. Wann, 2, Charch Terrace, jy fr Surrey. 
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—_— 
d PORTUGUESE YHE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
(ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUG T NOTES AND QUERIES. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. AUGUST, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. — 
KE L L Be outs Prints, 3 ey ® ¥, Contains— +a 
Dealers . 
tow ads, SUMMER CATALOGUE (No.2) ofeholee BOOKS — | WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT. By| GENERAL INDEX 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. the Countess of Aberdeen and Kassandra ; 
Vivaria. TO THE 





TRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


Dickens. T Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 





ay choicest Collection offered | for Sale in the World. Cate- 
I issued and sent post free pplication. Books bought.— 
irr T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford ‘Street, London, W.C. 


peter —CATALOGUES 19 and 20 now 
Each orn Twelve large Plates, illustrating Specimens 
of the World. These Catalogues are quite a work 2 
oy Price 2s. each, post free, or 10s. for Six Issues.—W. 
WesstER, Bicester, Oxon. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
4, Heariees ig «btn Coreg London ; =2 ; Frederick 
CATALOGUES on application. 


(HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
im the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

¢ New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
executed by return. CAT ‘ALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

= postage free.—Gitzert & Frievp, 67, Moorgate 

















4 a RAR Y, 
“ JAMBS's sQUA 


Vice Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Spat our, M.P. ; 
the Right Rev. eet Lord Bishop of London ; er Spencer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M. 7 
rates igh ny — Gran’ Duff; 

Coe wea John Lubbock, Ba ; Right ag Ear! of oeenery: 
Bight BN st $ about a0 Volumes of Pree gm 25 = Bn des 
ieee. ia various nguages. a! tion, 3/. a year; le Mem- 
bership, according to age. age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Town Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
md 7 ie, Titch Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 

bers, 16s. 


Cc. fT. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE STAGE IN 
ENGLAND. By G. Bernard Shaw, 


ATHLETICS FOR POLITICIANS. By Sir Charles 
Dilke. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT IN FINLAND. 
By a Member of the Finnish Diet. 


And other Articles. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


TNs. SMOKE NUISANCE; St. Mary- omen, 


cnespaide ; Royal Infirmary Cc 











Excursion ; Health Exhibition, hen 

Koval "Archeological ote at Ipswich, &c.—See the BUILDER of 
gust a. ). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 

the epabligher bet the Bi Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Just out, price Sixpence, net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of a without being in any way dry 
or sechnical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





E AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., = and Printers, 50, 

Street, London, E.C.) Con tains hair aie ba = which 

the slips with perfect freedom. Sixpen r dozen, 
. New pocket uo 3s. per denen, rruled or plain 

‘Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. cannot be 

a. for ~ loss of MSS. oy fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 





© INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
oe also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri 
Eereaea? Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


eartetee 3 HOTEL 
the British Museum 
eunat.avs RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
ob yp hpreme of those who desire all the conveniences and aivan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


raed Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Roomis on every 
* SPACIOUS one. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Seiiitaie Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 





(Temperance), 








Sales bp Auction. 
Books, t — 9 Library of a Gentleman, 


Meer HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
git and Following Day, at 1 o' "clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
mprising Museo Pio Clementino, 4 vols.—Drummond's 

Noble Families, 2 vols. —Lysons’s Environs of London, 5 vols.—Skelton’s 
Oxoniensis—Astronomical Society's Memoirs, 1867-90—Robin- 

's The Garden, 19 vols.—Day’s by of , 2 vols. —Grimble’s 
Deer Forests of Scotland— of the Geologists’ Association, 
14 vols.—Pipe Roll Society, 7 vole.— reen’s Short story, illustrated, 
4 vols.—Pepys’s Diary, 8 vols.—Lecky’s England, 8 vols.—Marquess of 
Bute’s Ro os Breviary. 2 vols.—Tennyson’s Lucretius, 1868—Bridges’s 
3—Medical Books and Theolog —Prints—Photos—Music— 

alsoa A. Collection of Foreign and Classical Books, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


TUESDAY NEXT.—Important Collection of Curios. 
MM: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 


at his Great Rooms, e King, Se Covent Garden, 
isely. ARMS and ARMOUR— 
= sr Weapons and Paha a ar Medals and Trophies—Relics, 
uities, Chinese Carvings, Embroideries, China, &c.—Old Pictures 
ks—Ancient Implements - Coins—a Chain made out ofa ‘Trunk 

as Tree from 8. Africa—Curios from Cyprus, &c. 


ate view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


Miscell 











FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Scientific, Photographic, and Electrical Apparatus 
Accessories, and Miscellaneous Property. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
a are at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 


ah view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, August 22, 
A General Collection of Natural History Specimens. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


UCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
a8 above, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely.’ - 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most Le er ow Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B. 


Edward Stanf np tevrcogl ksp 








Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Hoe fee” Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“Has, we are glad , reached a ninth edition, which enables 
poe excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


Edward re em 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar pees, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a D etionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short ex 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according be Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Fy | Egsr ical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
= Me tae useful to all who are interested in the study of the oly 

ptures. 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEME. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
LAND. 











aoa —‘ “These ballads are spirited and stirring ; such on Boo 
Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and Nab ade 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough. which is 
: eee g' ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’ 8 Vengeance ’ is a vividly told 
tory. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, 
‘Inbormann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in thei r veins, 
Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's roe will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read th 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.— Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser. —‘‘Sure of a ate popularity.” 

John Bull. —“ Vi yery successful.” 

Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.’ 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real por etry in hee songs.” 

Mirror.—‘* With admirable felicity he sleet. national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the peop! 

Echo.—‘* These songs are literally written ro sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.”’ 

Nonconformist.— These soi songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine 


London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 


just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 


which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse CcOs- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
Queries. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutize which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIALISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, kc. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
price atauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S |HURST & BLACKETT’S|MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 
ix ® mpegs a ree DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS: th 


THE ARCHBISHOPS ON THE 
LAWFULNESS OF THE 
LITURGICAL USE OF INCENSE, 


And the Carrying of Lights in Procession. 
Lambeth Palace, July 31, 1899. 
8vo. sewed, ls. net. 





VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 

Already published. 
PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. 


With Portrait. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of 


Mine Own People. 








NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS of an OLD MANOR 
HOUSE, SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Has a charm and interest not often 
surpassed.” 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


FIFTIETH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of ‘The Celebrity.’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ The book is one we can warmly recom- 
mend to readers who like to have their historical memories 
freshened by fiction.’’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN. — “The description of the flight from 

Naseby is one of real eloquence, and profoundly moving. 

There is brilliancy, insight, and feeling in the story.” 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead 

Cavalier. By BEAULAH MARIE DIX. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We found it difficult to tear 
ourselves away from the fascinating narrative.” 


The TRAIL of the GOLDSEEKERS. 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN 
GARLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








SPEAKER. — “It consists of vivid prose pictures of 
adventure in the wild North West, interspersed with un- 
conventional and often extremely beautiful snatches of 
verse. The book reflects better than anything else we have 
seen the pitiless majesty of the scenery and the tragic 
conditions of the quest.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANCOIS.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir 


MITCHELL, M.D. LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 














ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘* WAR to the KNIFE” ; or, Tangata 
Maori. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OUTLOOK.—“‘ Any one who likes a good story, com- 
bined with any amount of information on strange lands, 
should get this book.”’ 


EDWARD WHITE BENSON. A 


Sermon preached in Canterbury Cathedral on Sunday, 
ye be 1899, in connexion with the Unveiling of the 
Archbishop’s Monument. By RANDALL THOMAS 
DAVIDSON, Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. sewed, 1s. net. 








THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Vol. IV. No.4, JULY, 1899. Issued Quarterly. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The County of Illinois. By Carl E. Boyd.— 
Hidalgo and Morelos. By Henry C. inn, —tebe Bell of 
Tennessee. By Joshua W. Caldwell.—The Battle of Gettys- 
—— By James F. Rhodes.— Documents. — Reviews of 
Books.—Notes and News. 





COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


—_——— = 
In Ore Volume, crown 8vo, price Gg, each. 


FORTUNE at the HELM. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of ‘A Low-Born Lass,’ 
* Gentleman George,’ &c. 


An IDLER in OLD FRANCE. By 


TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of ‘The Dungeons of Old 
Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 


DUNTON, Author of ‘The Coming of Love: Rhona 
Boswell’s Story.’ 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D. 





BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN. 


WE TWO. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON by WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. Illustrated Edition. 








In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 


The SECOND THOUGHTS of an 


IDLE FELLOW. By JEROME K. JEROME. 


The MODERN ADAM; or, How 


Things are Done. By ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT. 


BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 
The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. 


PART of the PROPERTY. 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
ONE REASON WHY. 

IN the SUNTIME of her YOUTH. 
A MATTER of SKILL. 

SUNSET. 


BY MRS. CRAIK. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 








London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 


Last Untrodden Peaks. An Account of Ascents 
of the Croda da Lago, the Little and Great 
Zinnen, the Cinque Torri, the Fiinftingerspitze 
and the Langkofel. By the Rev. J. SANGER 
DAVIES, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Member of the Alpine Club, With Map and 
Illustrations by the Author. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By Dr, 
CLAUDE WILSON. With Illustrations by 
Ellis Carr, 2s, 


CAMPING OUT. By A. A. Ma. 
DONELL, Author of ‘Camping Voyages on 
German Rivers.’ With Illustrations, 2s, 


CANOEING, with SAIL and 
PADDLE. By Dr. J. D. HAYWARD, late 
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LITERATURE 
Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social. By Sir 


A.C. Lyall. First Series—Second Series. 

2vols. (Murray.) 
Sm Atrrep Lyatr’s first series of ‘ Studies,’ 
caer seventeen years ago (Atheneum, 

0, 2874), may be considered a recognized 
work of reference, both at home and abroad, 
for the field which they cover. As regards 
the origin and development of Indian 
religion, a leading topic in the first series 
(now interestingly renewed in the second), 
the author may congratulate himself that 
little has been written that invalidates his 
main position, but much tosupport it. His 
view may be summarized by saying that 
observation shows that the indigenous 
religions of India to-day are far less founded 
on the survival of ancient nature-worship 
than on the deification of actual men. 
That native saints and heroes are constantly 
worshipped after death is fairly well 
known; and most of us have heard the 
tale of the brandy and cheroots deposited 
by awe-stricken Indians on the tomb of a 
British officer. It is curious, however, 
to find the process of deification com- 
menced in the hero’s lifetime. Sir Alfred 
relates that 
“at least two persons have been living within 
the last few years in western and central 
India who are asserted to be the tenements 
or vessels which the deity, who originally 
manifested himself in some wonderful person- 
age, has now chosen for his abode on earth; 
and one native official, well known in the 
Bombay Presidency, in whom the signs of 
divinity had been detected, was so harassed 
by an incessant following of devout folk that 
he became unable to do his business.” 
Part of the value of this portion of the 
book is that it is founded on the author’s 
observation, and it is thus limited to 
modern times. There can be no question, 
however, that this deification began in 
remote Vedic times, and coexisted un- 
authorized with the worship of the higher 
and heavenly gods, embodying mainly the 
forces of nature. In support of this we may 
adduce a curious prohibition, at least two 


thousand years old, by the sage Apastamba, 
directed against the recitation of the Veda 
by students who have recently eaten at a 
‘sacrifice offered in honour of gods who 
were formerly men.” Further interesting 
illustrations of the essayist’s views are given 
in vol. ii. in the republished lecture on 
‘Natural Religion in India,’ where he 
rightly draws attention ‘to the particular 
importance of India as a field of observa- 
tion and research in identifying and tracin 
through connected stages the growth an 
filiation of some of the principal ideas that 
undoubtedly lie at the roots of natural 
religion.” As a fitting pendant to this 
portion of the book comes the chapter on 
‘State and Religion in China,’ a country 
where the State—unlike our Indian Govern- 
ment, neutralin matters religious—patronizes 
all recognized creeds in turn, and actually 
supervises and graduates the canonizations. 
The minute observations on witchcraft con- 
tained in the fourth chapter of the first 
volume will again suggest to the student of 
ancient India the earlier state of society 
disclosed in the Vedas. If one turns to the 
Atharva-Veda one sees somewhat different 
conditions from these here described in 
modern India. There one finds a curious, 
and now probably inextricable mingling 
of theology and demonology, of priestcraft 
and witchcraft. The gradual discredit which 
attached itself to the Atharvana priest- 
sorcerers has been ably traced out by Prof. 
Bloomfield, as already noticed in these 
columns (Athen. No. 3695, p. 254). 

Perhaps the most brilliant and fascinating 
of the essays are the three which form the 
opening chapter of the new series, where the 
author discusses the existing conditions of 
morality and religion in India under the 
garb of an orthodox Brahman who has 
received an English education. So cleverly 
was the guise assumed that as recently as 
last year a leading Indian daily journal 
was beguiled into citing ‘ Vasuadeo 
Shastri” as an exponent of intelligent 
native opinion. 

The first of this set deals with moral 
progress in India; it enlarges on the spec- 
tacle of State morality, improving and ex- 
tending, yet formally parted from religion, 
and the influence of the newer European 
school of ethics, who discard theology and 

ractically substitute a utilitarian basis. 

he feigned Hindu notices that the views 
of this school have not as yet generally pre- 
vailed in England, but that they are cir- 
culating. 

‘*In the meantime I notice that your people 
mostly transact necessary business by a sort of 
double standard, sometimes referring to religion, 
sometimes to utility, and paying with the coin 
that suits best the occasion. Of course, this 
produces some confusion in your moral currency; 
nevertheless, I observe that either standard, 
boldly presented, is taken as a legal tender on 
a demand for one’s motives ; though possibly 
the utilitarian standard may show a tendency 
toward superseding all others, as I observe that 
the earlier coin is largely exported by mis- 
sionaries for circulation in Asia and Africa.” 
Charges like this, less wittily put, one has 
occasionally heard from the mouth of real 
Orientals. 

We do not share the apprehension with 
which the writer concludes this essay as to 
the deleterious effect on the Western mind 








of the importation of Indian thought in 


general. Possibly he only refers really to 
the less dignified schools when he quaintly 
writes :— 

‘* You will have noticed how a slight dabblin 
in the occult practices of Indian Yogis has turn 
a few English proselytes into r demented 
gentlemen. Nevertheless, the incident is sig- 
nificant, and I am afraid that if you Europeans 
ever take seriously to importing from India our 
religious phantasies and patterns, you will find 
yourself well requited in the sphere of morals 
for any material mischief you may have done us 
by your exportation to India of aniline dyes, 
cheap cotton goods, and other deleterious articles 
of your insatiable commerce.” 

But this surely can hardly apply to the 

d transcendentalism of the Vedanta; 
or, as we read in a later essay of this set, 
‘the transcendental position has other advan- 
tages. In the first place, it lies beyond the 
range of the erudite literary criticism which 
every historic religion has to face. Secondly, 
it avoids the immobility which is one danger of 
fixed creeds and articles, for it allows free scope 
for religious speculation among the higher in- 
telligences, while it facilitates the gradual 
adaptation of the popular beliefs to changes of 
the moral and mental level.” 

Chaps. iv. and v. contain acute and in- 
teresting reviews of the works of Mr. J. G. 
Frazer and several other contributors to the 
modern science of folk-lore. The principles 
of the criticism are already foreshadowed in 
chap. ii. of Series I., where it is pointed out 
that the undue disrepute of Euhemerus and 
his views was due to his 
‘treating his theory as a master-key which 
would disclose the inside of all mythologies ; 
though this is a mistake rarely avoided by any 
one with a theory on the same subject, for the 
latest writers appear very intolerant of any rival 
theory in any corner of the same field, and are 
not satisfied until they have hunted it clean off 
the ground, so that even the best and soundest 
of modern theories suffer in this way by over- 
straining.” 

Personal cognizance of the origin of myths 
in a country like India, where savage and 
civilized elements coexist, is clearly a valu- 
able equipment for a critic of such theories. 
Sir Alfred looks also nearer home when he 
pertinently asks :— 

‘Who could ever discover by the compara- 
tive method the true reason...... why oak- 
sprigs are worn on 29th May, or even primroses 
on a fixed date in April? It will be as easy, in 
the absence of true record, to hang a far-fetched 
theory of religious symbolism on the oak-sprig 
as upon the mistletoe.” 

Chap. vi., ‘History and Fable,’ is not a 
specially ‘‘ Asiatic” study, but it naturally 
links itself to the author’s views on myth, 
and, like several parts of the essays already 
indicated, may afford suggestions to those 
whose province it is to deal with the past 
as well as the present of India and the East. 








A Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and 
USS. of some of the Poems of Coleridge. 
Edited by the late J. Dykes Campbell. 
With Preface and Notes by W. Hale 
White. (Constable & Co.) 

To the public at large this little book 

appeals as a relic of a rarely endowed and 

perennially interesting personality. To 
readers of the Atheneum it further com- 
mends itself as a memorial of the late 

James Dykes Campbell, a literary student 

and critic who within somewhat strict 
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limits, modestly self-imposed, exhibited the 
tireless industry and microscopic accuracy 
ef a Ritson, together with a candour, 
charity, and genial humour peculiarly his 
own. The. contents include (1) a set (in- 
complete) of revises or intermediate proofs 
of the volume (Poems and Notes) of 1797 ; 
(2) a first, also a second, but not final, proof 
of the ‘Qde on the Departing Year’; (3) 
two early drafts—one, the earliest extant, 
of the highest interest and value—of ‘The 
Dark Ladié,’ first printed in the Morning 
Post of December 21st, 1799, later on 
abridged and reprinted as ‘Love’ in the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ of 1800; and (4) a curious 
early version of ‘Lewti,’ with the quaint 
comparison of the line of waves inter- 
mittently breaking on the beach to the row 
of teeth, now hidden by the lips, now 
“twinkling regular and white” in Lewti’s 
smiling mouth. Of these items 3 and 4 
were extracted from a MS. volume in the 
British Museum, while 1 and 2 are repro- 
duced from a fasciculus of proofs now in the 
possession of Mr. R. A. Potts. At the date 
of Mr. Dykes Campbell’s death the little 
book containing these and other minor 
curiosities was in print, awaiting a preface 
and notes. A brief preface has been now 
furnished by Mr. W. Hale White. In 
reference to the lacking notes he observes : 

‘*T cannot attempt to supply a substitute for 

what he [J. D. C.] left undone. I should fear 
the comparison between anything I might ven- 
ture to say and conjectures of what my friend 
would have said, and I must confine myself to a 
few words of description and explanation.” 
One may applaud the decision recorded here 
while demurring to the reason alleged there- 
for. It was best to alter and add as sparingly 
as possible; but had notes been required, 
Mr. Hale White was of all men the fittest 
for the task. Alike in the systole and dias- 
tole of criticism—in minute and painstaking 
research as well as in boldness and breadth 
of philosophic survey—his work may safely 
compare with that of his ablest contempo- 
raries. 

It is instructive to examine the early 
drafts of ‘The Dark Ladié,’ a lyric the 
final version of which is so faultless in 
diction, so inevitable in its selection of 
imagery, that we might well believe it to 
have come, so to speak, at a single gush 
from the poet’s brain in some hour of high 
inspiration. Here we see that the process 
of creation was not single, rapid, and com- 
plete, but rather the very reverse of all 
these. Again and again the reluctant 
material is tentatively projected; again and 
again the result is tossed aside as im- 
perfect, and the task of recasting bravely 
resumed ; till at last, after many attempts 
and disappointments, the artist’s indomitable 
patience is rewarded by a_ triumphant 
success. In short, the process here is 
similar to that whereby much of the 
noblest and most obviously inspired of 
Beethoven’s sonata-music was elaborated ; 
and the surprise with which we inspect 
these confused and rewritten early drafts 
is akin to that we feel when first we see 
the fine things, as inevitable in their 
completeness as the trees and flowers and 
most familiar lovelinesses about us, half 
buried in the blotted and much - tortured 
score of the great maestro. One of the 


rejected essays of this original draft, now 





first printed, wins high praise from Mr. 
Hale White :— 

All impulses of Soul and Sense 

Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve— 
So sings Coleridge, and presently adds :— 

While Fancy, like the midnight torch 

That bends and rises in the wind, 

Lit up with wild and broken lights 

The Tumult of her Mind, 

Of this, ‘‘ the exquisite twenty-fifth stanza,” 
Mr. Hale White observes that to his mind 
and ear it is inimitable, and is of itself 
sufficient to justify the publication of Mr. 
Campbell’s labours. A captious critic might 
rejoin: “There spoke the subtle-souled 
psychologist!” A more candid judge, 
while recognizing the intrinsic beauty of 
the stanza, would pronounce it justly ex- 
cluded from the final recension of the poem, 
on the ground that the introduction of so 
startlingly novel an image cannot but tend 
to break the flow and continuity of the 
passion. The imagery of the midnight 
torch occurs, it is believed, nowhere else 
in Coleridge; but the stanza as a whole 
reminds one of the closing lines of the 
‘ Sonnet to Bowles’ :— 

While shadowy Pleasure, with mysterious wings, 

Brooded the wavy and tumultuous mind. 

There is a curious flavour, half-petulant, 
half-patronizing, about the marginal moni- 
tions and remonstrances, addressed to 
Joseph Cottle, which are scattered through- 
out the proofs here reproduced. The task 
of revision was a gratuitous one. The copy- 
right of the poems was Joseph Cottle’s, 
and the profits of the second edition (1797), 
if any there were, would be his. ‘‘ Begin 
the page here,”’ writes Coleridge at the top 
of the first page of notes; ‘it is absolutely 
cheatry [sic] to give such open print.” 
Further on in the notes occurs the earliest 
of Coleridge’s formal estimates of Words- 
worth, then a mere acquaintance :— 

‘*The expression ‘green radiance’ is bor- 
rowed from [the ‘Evening Walk’ of] Mr. 
Wordsworth, a Poet whose versification is occa- 
sionally harsh and his diction too frequently 
obscure : but whom I deem unrivalled among 
the writers of the present day in manly senti- 
ment, novel imagery, and vivid colouring.” 
Here Coleridge has written on the margin: 
“There is a great deal omitted here: I 
insist on its insertion.” The printer, how- 
ever, was obdurate—to our loss, be it said, 
for a detailed account of Wordsworth’s 
poems of 1793, as they struck his youthful 
contemporary, would have been a precious 
document in criticism. Still lower down, 
in the course of the note on ‘ Light from 
Plants,’ the protest, ‘‘Good heavens! what 
a Gap!’ occurs three times over; while 
Cottle’s arrangement of the ‘Errata’ is 
characterized as ‘‘most inelegant!’”? The 
most amusing of all these acidulated drops, 
however, occurs on p. 15 of the ‘ Ode on the 
Departing Year.’ Opposite the lines, 

And hark! I hear the famin'd brood of prey 

Fiap their dark pennons on the groaning wind ! 
Coleridge has written :— 

‘*T suspect, almost suspect, that the word 
‘dark’ was intentionally substituted for ‘lank’ 
—if so, twas the most tasteless thing thou ever 
didst, dear Joseph !” 

We really feel for Joseph here, for there is 
little doubt that “dark” was a correction 
hastily adopted by Ooleridge himself, 
lightly enjoined on the long - suffering 





Joseph, and as lightly forgotten by the 


wayward bard. In the ensuing proof 
Joseph ventures on the retort courteous :— 
‘*T cannot but think now that you gave me 
directions to alter this, or I am unaccountab] 
mistaken ; because I like ‘ lank ’ so much better 
than ‘ dark’ myself.” 
So Jank it became, and still remains, [f 
Joseph writhed at times under the some. 
what contemptuous bearing—or overbeari 
—of his poet, it must be allowed that the 
good fellow enjoyed, in his ‘ Early Recollec. 
tions and Reminiscences,’ what poor S. T. 0, 
somewhere calls “a sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent,” if somewhat late, ‘‘ revenge.” 








The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, 
Vol. VI. (Dublin, Hodges & Oo.) 


Tue great task of editing Cicero’s entire 
extant correspondence, first undertaken 
single-handed by Prof. Tyrrell, and after- 
wards continued by him in alliance with 
Prof. Purser, is now accomplished, and 
these two scholars deserve to receive warm 
thanks and congratulation on the comple- 
tion of their enterprise. By their own 
researches and criticisms they have done 
much to elucidate what is at once the most 
fascinating and the most difficult monument 
of Latin literature. They have also per- 
formed a service of inestimable value in 
bringing together into one work, and so 
rendering generally accessible, the best 
results of modern scholarship as applied to 
their subject—material scattered about in 
innumerable editions, treatises, articles, 
and essays. This is, we believe, the first 
complete explanatory as well as critical 
edition of Cicero’s correspondence which 
has appeared for seventy or eighty years. 
The study of these letters has advanced 
with rapid strides within the last genera- 
tion, and is still advancing so swiftly that 
Prof. Tyrrell and Prof. Purser must already 
yearn after opportunities for revision, which 
we trust will be speedily afforded them. If 
the enormous complication and intricacy of 
the problems be considered with which they 
had to deal, the difficulty of which can be 
appreciated by no one who has not attacked 
them for himself, at least in part, the 
editors might well have been indulged in 
shortcomings many times as numerous and 
important as any that are to be found in 
their six portly volumes. Not only good, 
but brilliant scholarship has been shown 
in every department of the work—in the 
critical handling of the text, in its inter- 
pretation, and in the luminous historical 
introductions to the different volumes. We 
pay the editors a high compliment when 
we say that few classical editions of the 
time are so well worth the labour of 
correction ; to which we propose to con- 
tribute a few items in the present notice. 
Here and there in this volume are matters 
in the field of history and antiquities 
in connexion with which change (usually 
slight) seems to be required. On p. xxii it 
is said that “ Cicero......delivered the seventh 
Philippic extra quastionem.’ There are 
many phrases to denote a speech delivered 
in the senate which goes beyond the limits 
of the business as defined by the consul or 
other president—as ‘“‘egredi relationem, | 
‘‘excedere relationem,”’ “‘verba facere de re, 
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— 
“mentionem facere de re”; but ‘extra 
uestionem” does not, and, we think, 
gould not occur, for guestio is inapplicable 
to “the question before the house.” On 

296 we meet with a misconception which 
is somewhat widespread in editions of the 
classics: ‘ributum is treated as an impost 
on income, whereas it was assessed on the 
capital value of property. The very passage 
of Dio Cassius to which reference is made 
by the editors (46, 31) shows that it was 
so on the occasion mentioned (1d réurrov 
kal eixooTOV THS Urapxovens ciaias). In a 
note on ‘Ad Fam.,’ xii. 2, 2 (p. 12), we 

“The envy of Lepidus [against C. Cassius] is 

usually considered to have arisen from the 
applause which was won by L. Cassius when 
he celebrated the Ludi Apollinares, though 
they were held as far back as the beginning 
of July.” 
It was the duty of M. Brutus, as Preetor 
Urbanus in 44 B.c., to celebrate the Ludi 
Apollinares; but he fled, along with 
0, Cassius (also Preetor), and unluckily 
appointed as his deputy C. Antonius, 
another Preetor (brother of Marcus), who 
used the opportunity for the purpose of 
outraging the feelings of M. Brutus and 
the Republicans generally. L. Cassius was 
merely present in the theatro as a spectator, 
and was applauded by the people, by 
way of showing their sympathy with 
the absent Pretors (‘Ad Att.,’ xiv. 
2,1). In the letter ‘Ad Fam.,’ x. 31, 2 
(Pollio to Cicero), there is allusion to some 
person by whose talk Pollio says he will 
not be influenced, because this person is 
detested by all mankind, yet not detested 
so much as he should be; also because 
Pollio hates him to the extent of finding it 
bitter to have anything in common with 
him; his own tendencies have always 
inclined him to peace and a passion for 
freedom, so that he mourned the beginning 
of the civil war, into which he was forced 
against his will. Surely the old view, that 
this person was M. Antonius, is preferable to 
that adopted by the editors, which identifies 
him with Pollio’s questor Balbus, who, as 
Pollio writes in a letter of nearly three 
months’ later date, absconded to Africa 
from Spain with the military chest and all 
the money he could scrape together. The 
statement about the universal loathing felt 
for the man, the claim by the writer to be a 
lover of peace and liberty, and the reference 
to the civil war can have no relevance to the 
case of the swindling queestor; and the gap 
in time between ‘ Ad Fam.,’ x. 31 and x. 32, 
is fatal to the identification. 

With regard to linguistic usage, most of 
the statements needing amendment are 
such as rest on the authority of scholars 
quoted by the editors. Indeed, it is an 
honourable characteristic of this edition, 
and one that it shares with few editions of 
the classics, that it is at its best in those 
parts where the editors rely most on their 
own knowledge and judgment. It is 
difficult to avoid thinking that too much 
deference has been paid, both in this and 
im preceding volumes, to Boot, a scholar 
who has certainly achieved much in this 
field; but his work requires to be used with 
caution. For instance, in commenting on 
‘Ad Att.,’ xvi. 15, 6 (p. 39), ‘Me res 
aris movet, rem dico? immo vero 








existimatio,” Prof. Tyrrell and Prof. 
Purser remark :— 

‘* Boot would read res, and probably rightly. 

It is the custom of Cicero, in repetition, to 
preserve the case and exact form of the 
word repeated, as in Terentie dico in this 
section.” 
It happens (curiously) that Zerentia itself, 
as the editors’ critical note intimates, is a 
correction by Lambinus of the reading of 
the Medicean MS8., which gives 7erentiam ; 
and the statement as to Cicero’s custom 
cannot be substantiated. Again, relying 
on Boot, the editors say, in a note on ‘ Ad 
Att.,’ xvi. 8, 2 (p. 24): ‘ Boot remarks that 
this and ‘ Att.’ x. 7, 3, are the only places 
where the word [congiarium] occurs in re- 
publican writers.” But it is used by 
Celius in ‘Ad Fam.,’ viii. 1, 4 (which 
letter is included in an earlier volume of 
this edition), and also by Cicero himself in 
‘Phil.’ ii. 116. Once more, Boot is wrongly 
followed in ‘Ad Att.,’? xvi. 9: ‘ Varroni 
displicet consilium pueri, mihi non.” Boot 
adds ste after non, remarking, ‘‘ Non solet 
Cicero sic nude in extrema sententia non 
ponere”; whereas examples of the usage 
are in reality quite abundant. In ‘Ad 
Fam.,’ x. 32, 5, Pollio says of his army: “Si 
quos equites decedentes nactus sum, sup- 
plicio affeci.” The editors note, after 
Schmalz, that nowhere else is decedere found 
in the sense of deserting; but it merely 
bears its ordinary meaning of departing 
from a province. Doubtless the deserting 
cavalrymen were making for Africa, like 
the questor Balbus. On the letter ‘Ad 
Brut.,’ i. 14, 1 (p. 251), it is remarked that 
the dictionaries afford no other instance of 
elaborare followed by a neuter pronominal 
accusative; but a good many instances 
exist. On p. 154 Meyer is quoted as saying 
that wherever Cicero joins quantus with 
maximus, tantus precedes. The canon is un- 
sound, as is shown by ‘ De Fin.,’ i. 41, and 
other passages. In‘Ad Fam..,’ xii. 5, 2(p. 65), 
the reading of the MSS., ‘Nihil reliqui 
belli fore videbatur,”’ is emended by writing 
reliquum with Lambinus. This is un- 
necessary, as is proved by ‘In Verr.,’ ii. 3, 
34, ‘Quid reliqui est iudicii?” and other 
instances. The note on ‘Ad Fam..,’ x. 3, 3, 
‘‘Omnium rerum tuum iudicium est,” runs 
thus :— 

‘“‘The objective genitive after iudicium is 
rare, the usual construction being de with the 
abl.; yet cp. ‘ Brut.,’ 1, ‘iuratus iudicium dig- 
nitatis mez fecerat.” 

The objective genitive after sudicium is, in 
fact, far from uncommon; but the usage 
here is of a somewhat different kind. 
Phrases like ‘‘omnium rerum” and ‘in 
omni genere”’ were attached to nouns in 
order to give their meaning a wide ex- 
tension; so in Cesar ap. ‘Ad Att.,’ ix. 6a, 
“ope omnium rerum,” and ‘Ad Fam..,’ 
x. 3, 1, “in omni genere prudentiam.” 
The combination ‘“‘omnium rerum iudicium,” 
‘unlimited jurisdiction,” is found elsewhere, 
as in ‘ Leg. Agr.,’ ii. 34, 54, 60. An ancient 
authority, Gellius, is followed in what seems 
to us a vain imagination concerning ‘Ad 
Fam.,’ x. 383, 5, ‘neque deesse neque 
superesse rei publice volo.” He interprets 
superesse to mean ‘‘ superstitem esse”; but 
the sense surely is ‘‘to be neither negligent 
nor fussy about public affairs.’’ The same 
thought is expressed differently in ‘Ad 





Att.,’ xv. 13, 1, ‘‘ adsentior tibi ut nec duces 
simus nec agmen cogamus” (‘‘march neither 
in the van nor in the rear”). Needless 
trouble is made about the phrase “ celeritas 
preeture,” ‘speedy rise to the pretorship” 
(in ‘Fam.,’ x. 25, 1), which does not differ in 
character from “‘celeritas mortis”’ and many 
similar expressions. The annotation upon 
‘Ad Brut.,’ ii. 3, 4, ‘ legi orationes tuas, qua- 
rum altera Kal. Ian. usus es,” is, ‘‘The 
word uti is strangely used of ‘ delivering a 
speech.’ We cannot quote a parallel; it 
looks like a Grecism xpicGa: Aoyy.” But 
tolerably close parallels can be found, 
as (among others) ‘ Phil.,’ i. 10, ‘‘ oratio 
qua recitatis litteris usus es,” and ‘Tusc. 
Disp.,’ i. 97 (of Plato’s ‘ Apology’), 
‘ quee est igitur eius oratio qua facit eum 
Plato usum ?” In a comment on some words 
in a letter of Lentulus ap. ‘ Ad Fam.,’ xii. 
15, 1, “‘civibus Romanis omnibus denu- 
datis ac divenditis,” doubt is intimated 
about the employment of ‘‘ divendere 
aliquem ” for ‘‘divendere alicuius bona’. 
but it is exactly on a par with what is said 
once or twice of the cruel confiscation of 
the property of Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, 
carried out by the virtuous Cato at the 
bidding of Czsar and Clodius; so in ‘ Har. 
Resp.,’ 58, ‘‘reges qui erant vendidit 
[se. Clodius], qui non erant appellavit”’; 
‘Pro Sest.,’ 57, ‘ut [Ptolemeeus] preeconi 
publico subiceretur.”” In the note on ‘Ad 
Fam.,’ xi. 20, 3 (a letter of Decimus Brutus), 
— eee dandos censeas ab utrisque 
nobis,” the comment is ‘ by both of us,. 
that is, by Octavian and Brutus himself. 
Cicero would have said ‘ab utrisque nos- 
trum’ (‘Lel.,’? 16; ‘Sull.,’13), as, indeed, he 
does say in his answer to the letter, 893, 5 
(t.¢., ‘Ad Fam.,’ xi. 21, 5)’ Cicero, how- 
ever, would never have written wtrisque of 
two individuals; nor did Decimus Brutus so 
write here. In the critical comment on ‘ Ad 
Fam.,’ xi. 21, 5, the editors speak of the 
supposed usage as “ locutio inusitata,” and 
quote corrections proposed by scholars. But 
the reference both there and here is to two 
groups, not to two individuals. Brutus 
wanted the assignation of lands to be trans- 
ferred from a senatorial commission to one 
nominated by himself and Octavian, and 
“utrisque nostrum’’ means “both our 
parties,” ‘‘ the party of Octavian and mine.” 
In this connexion it may be noticed that, 
by a slight oversight, vestro in ‘Ad Fam.,” 
xii. 2, 2, is treated as though it were two. 

In some instances the critical notes are 
a little defective. Thus, in ‘Ad Brut.,’ 
i. 16, 5, neguidquam is read, and it is not. 
stated that the Medicean MS. gives xequi- 
quam; and ib., i. 11, 2, e¢ of the codices, 
changed by editors to 7d, is not mentioned ; 
and in ‘Ad Fam.,’ x. 24, 1, the position of 
some words is changed without notice. The 
orthography is not always satisfactory. We 
hope to see epistola, inducias, and other 
things of the kind disappear in subsequent 
editions. But in taking leave of the editors 
our last word must be one of admiration 
and of thankfulness for the benefit which 
they have conferred on the world of scholar- 
ship by their labours. 
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The Metaphysic of Experience. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson. 4 vols. (Longmans 


& Co.) 
Dr. Hopeson’s is an ambitious work. The 
claim it makes to the foundation of a 
system is thoroughgoing and candidly ex- 
— In this, of course, it is only in 

eeping with the author’s previous efforts 
in the philosophical field—efforts of which 
it represents the rounded conclusion and 
formally complete re-presentation. Meta- 
physic, the science of the knowledge of 
being, is the sole science of foundations—‘‘ die 
grundlegende Wissenschaft.” Experience, 
evidence, consciousness, are three terms 
signifying the same thing in different re- 
lations, viz., the subjective aspect of being ; 
and the method of this metaphysic (a pre- 
ferable term to that of philosophy) can only 
be that of reasoning from experience with- 
out reference to or assistance from any 
hypotheses or @ priori assumptions. Meta- 
physic proceeds by, is the science built on, 
the subjective analysis of experience, and 
it is the only philosophy worthy of the name, 
and the only one capable of any result. 

The difference is fearlessly pointed out 
between such a system and all other systems 
of philosophy which the world has yet seen 
—Kant’s so-called Copernicanism, Hegel’s 
thought agency, or Schopenhauer’s will in 
nature. 

‘‘T regard this new. metaphysic, the meta- 
physic of experience, not only as a necessary 
step forward in the subjective tendency of 
modern philosophy, but also as one which is 
revolutionary in point of magnitude, inasmuch 
as it completes that movement towards perfect 
subjectivity which Kant and his successors 
attempted, but failed to complete. The key to 
its understanding lies in the new and more 
strict distinction which I draw between what 
is objective and what is subjective in know- 
ledge—between what I call the objective and 
the subjective aspects of Being or of Knowing ; 
discovering this distinction within knowing 
itself, and avoiding any initial assumption im- 
porting either that Knowing is a Knower ora 
Subject or that it belongs to one, or that it is 
knowledge of any being distinct either from 
itself or from a Subject or Knower possessing 
or acquiring it. Within this all-embracing con- 
ception and out of the content of experience 
analyzed on the footing which it offers—the 
conception itself being also shown by analysis 
to have its root in an universal fact of ex- 
perience—it will then be possible to show what 
is meant by realities which are not conscious- 
ness, but exist independently of it, and also to 
justify the truth of this as a derivative con- 
ception. In fact, this may be said to be the 
main burden of the present work. I thus 
break ab initio, though not now for the first 
time, with Kantian principles and those of his 
disciples. The philosophers of the Kantian 
era continued, like their predecessors, to endow 
by assumption something purely subjective with 
the objective property of real agency as some- 
thing per se notum. In my view, on the other 
hand, this idea, as well as the distinction of 
subjective and objective aspects, must first of 
all be traced to its source in experience.” 

Dr. Hodgson is of opinion that the philo- 
sophical system thus enunciated stands or 
falls by his exposition of it. This may by 
no means be the case. Exception may and 


will be taken to the analysis and conclu- 
sions of the first three books (the analytical 
portions of the work), and yet the prospect 
of such a metaphysic (or philosophy) will 
not only remain alluring, but will per- 





| 


sistently present itself as that of the only 
promising line of investigation. The sole 
question is whether it will not alter not 
only the contour, but the whole content of 
philosophy as a science at all. 

But to turn to Dr. Hodgson’s —— 
The mass of feelings, perceptions, thoughts 
which men generally possess in the shape 
of common-sense experience forms the pro- 
blem, the explicandum of philosophy. The 
true method of that philosophy is that of 
analyzing experience as a subjective pheno- 
menon, discarding assumptions. The logical 
and rigid pursuit of this method necessitates 
in the first place the postponement of ques- 
tions of the genesis or isteny of this to 
be explained experience — such questions, 
é.g., a8 those of ego or self, agency, 
subject, and so on. Their definition can 
only be given at a later stage, and by this 
same process of analysis. Not until the 
process content of experience (?.¢., experience 
as it actually occurs) has been analyzed do 
we reach the consideration of such terms as 
real subject, real object, real condition, and 
conditionates. As opposed to German Erkennt- 
nisstheorie, or epistemology, with its dis- 
tinction between subject and object, the 
metaphysic of experience starts with the 
distinction between consciousness, appre- 
hended simply as a process content, on the 
one hand, and any other realities standing 
to it in the relation of real condition or real 
conditionate. As opposed to such metaphysic 
the study of consciousness in connexion 
with the (any) real agency involved in it, 
either as subject or object, is psychology, 
which only takes its place in metaphysical 
philosophy as a whole at a later point. 

Abstracting, therefore, from any idea of 
ego or subject of consciousness, we begin 
with the simplest data of experience, the 
sensation or content of consciousness of any 
empirically present moment—say the sound 
of a note of music. We reach as the 
analysandum the elements in that ex- 
perience: (1) a sound of a certain quality ; 
(2) the process of hearing it. The analysis 
yields only two elements of sense—quality 
and duration—but also involves Retention 
—memory in its lowest term, ¢.¢. (a) a 
content perceived (its whatness), (4) the 
perceiving it (its thatness), without there 
being anything in the experience to make a 
and 4 respectively objective and subjective. 

From simple sounds we pass to a sequence 
of two sounds. The first sound heard has 
gone past, but is retained by memory as an 
object; and its perception, from a presenta- 
tion, has become only a re-presentation. The 
whatness and the thatness of the first note 
contained in its first presentation have now 
become in its re-presentation its objective 
and subjective aspects, and we thus arrive 
at a perception of existence in its lowest 
terms. The process content of one moment 
thus becomes the object or objective aspect 
of the succeeding moment, and conversely 
each moment of consciousness contains a 
retrospective perception of prior moments. 
This continuation of consciousness in time 
with a different content brings to light the 
retrospective or reflective character of con- 
sciousness, 7.¢, reflective perception is no 
more than a continuation of the same pro- 
cess of consciousness, which was both per- 
ceptive and retrospective before any marked 
difference of content arose without it. 





So far the analysis has yielded two cage, 
of perception, simple and reflective. So far 
also, the only nexus between particulars 
(minima sensibilia) discovered is not the 
hypothetical nexus of the English Ep. 
piricists pleying for the nonce into the 
hands of Kantian transcendentalism —, 
nexus drawn from the hypothesis of 
subject with particular functions. The only 
nexus, or the only part of the nexus knoy. 
able so far, is so much as the subjective 
analysis has yielded up to the present point, 
viz., time and memory in the sense of re. 
tention, or continuity in the form and con. 
tinuity in the content of consciousness. We 
can as yet assume no other nexus. 

The further step of the analysis of a third 
sound (c), say the poking of a fire, heard 
simultaneously with the sequence of the two 
musical notes already specified, leads to the 
perception of time as duration of empirical 
change or duration of process. At this 
point memory arises in the analysis as 
the means by which this primary sense of 
time is extended. In brief, memory is ex. 
plained by the overlapping of recurring 
sensations by other continuous and connect- 
ing sensations. Memory gives the sense of 
time past; sense of effort, as embodied in 
Attention (the first instance of activity in 
the subject), gives the perception of time 
future. 

Leaving the analysis of perceptions 
occupying (by abstraction) Time only, Dr. 
Hodgson comes to that of perceptions 


occupying, in immediate consciousness, 
Space as well as Time. Here the process 
of the analysis follows the line of 


tracing the visual and tactual sensations, 
and then their combination—a combination 
which results in the production of a con- 
ception of Space. The remainder of booki. 
is concerned with the examination of the 
external world and the proof of its reality 
and an analysis of the conception and order 
of Real Condition and Conditioning. 

Book ii. (vol. ii.) treats of the connexion 
of the series of positive sciences with 
philosophy, especially with psychology, 
which is the positive science of conscious- 
ness as an existent (as opposed to metaphysic, 
which is the philosophy of consciousness a8 
a knowing). Book iii. is concerned with 
the psychological processes of association, 
imagination, thinking and willing, and with 
the three main branches of practical 
philosophical science—logic, ssthetic, and 
ethic. Book iv. treats of ‘“‘the Real 
Universe” and the rational foundations of 
a theology. 

So much of a summary may perhaps serve 
to give an idea at once of Dr. Hodgson’s 
method and of the comprehensive scope of 
his work. It would be almost impossible to 
review it in the entirety of that scope. But, 
fortunately, the crucial portion of the work 
is discernible—is, indeed, candidly indicated 
by the author himself. We are not con- 
cerned to know whether the repeatedly 
asserted contrast between Dr. Hodgson’s 
method of the subjective analysis of expe 
rience with the avoidance of assumptions, 
and the a prior’ philosophy of Kant and 
post-Kantian Idealistic systems, is justifiable 
or not. What we are concerned to know 18 
whether or not the subjective analysis 0 
actual experience, abstracting from 
prior’ assumptions (which is the burden 
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and ground of the whole work), can yield 
trustworthy results, whether or not it can 
advance the solution of the problem of the 
knowing and the known. 

Incidentally, two remarks may be 
premised : 1. The oddity of the order of the 
exposition as indicated above—memory, 
which is a highly complex and late pheno- 
menon, being treated thus early in the 
analysis. 2. The admitted deviations of the 
author himself from his own fundamental 
method and principle of avoiding all pre- 
yious assumptions, and of analyzing only the 
data of experience. In explaining memory, 
almost at the outset of his task, the author 
assumes the principle of association of idea, 
implying a subject or activity capable of 

rforming that act of association. Again, 
in the long digression as to Real Condition- 
ing (occupying pp. 157-68 of vol. i.), he 
assumes the existence of consciousness in an 
individual subject as the real agent or 
agency supporting the phenomena of con- 
sclousness—an assumption entirely out of 
the method and course and order of the 
exposition as a who'e. But if these objec- 
tions are put aside, and we take our stand at 
Dr. Hodgson’s point of view, two criticisms 
emerge: 1. Formal—the explanation of 
memory (on which practically the exposition 
as a whole hinges) is unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. 2. Material—the exposition, 
whether sufficient or not, of memory at 
this point (or any other point) could not 
yield what the author deduces from it. 

To take the first point. Dr. Hodgson’s 
explanation of memory really seems to 
amount to little more than a piece of 
juggling. An experience C'is entertained. 
t ceases for an interval, and at the end of 
that interval recurs as C’. How is it pos- 
sible to construct in the mind a serise of 
continuity between two phenomena which 
have actually not been continuous? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hodgson, by the aid of an accom- 
panying phenomenon D, which is itself 
continuous, beginning with the beginning 
of 0’, and extending over all C', over the 
intervening time which divides C' from C’, 
and over all C*. Such an apparatus would 
goa very little way in explaining memory, 
and, further than that, it is not an admissible 
apparatus at all. How can D bind together 
the ends of C' and C*? It (D) is not mathe- 
matically superimposed upon C' and OC’. 
That would make it ¢dentical with C' and 
C’, and the illustration would be destroyed, 
for we should have only one continuous 
phenomenon, beginning with the beginning 
of C'and ending with the end of CO’, and 
the explicandum itself (the breach of con- 
tinuity to be bridged by memory) would 
disappear. The continuity of D is, there- 
fore, to be treated as not superimposed upon, 
but as parallel with the broken continuities 
C'and O°. Now the continuity of D, though 

allel with, is distinct from that of C' and 

. It pertains only to D, and can never 
be transferred to C' 0’. The mere fact of 
D overlapping both ends of C'C’ can never 
serve to bind C' and CO’ together. D and 
Ds continuity is separated from, and never 
can be joined or connected with, C' OC’ and 
their continuities (arguing, #.¢., always on 
Dr. Hodgson’s method and principle of 
avoiding the assumptions of a subject mind 


culty and of its momentous importance, for 
at a later point (p. 155, vol. i.) he attempts 
to turn it by the following, which is, surely, 
of all assumptions the most gratuitous :— 

‘‘The gulf between presentation and repre- 
sentation...... has, in fact, been already bridged 
by showing, as it was shown in chap. ii. § 3, 
that every empirical perception, even the 
simplest sense-presentation, is a retained per- 
ception, that is, a rudimental memory—a repre- 
sentation as well as a presentation.” 

This is an assumption with a vengeance, 
where we looked for none—assuming a low 
degree of memory to explain a higher 
degree of it. The link, then, between C' and 
Cis forged by the mind, after all, and not 
by the continuity of a parallel and over- 
lapping phenomenon ! 

The second objection taken to Dr. Hodg- 
son’s analysis is intimately connected with 
the foregoing objection, for his exposition 
of time past, present, and future turns upon 
this analysis of memory. Now here the 
objection is more material and important. 
Fundamentally, experience never can sug- 
gest the idea of duration, and therefore 
never can give the idea of time past, and 
therefore never the idea of time at all. 
Experience empirically considered, as Dr. 
Hodgson considers it, can only be the 
experience of each immediately present 
moment, which is no longer experience 
the moment it is past. As we have seen, 
Dr. Hodgson gets over the difficulty by 
hypothecating a low state or stage of 
memory which he calls Retention; but 
empirical experience can no more yield 
retention than it can yield or produce a 
sense of duration. Memory is not an ex- 
perience, nor the product of an experience, 
and never can be. 

Now this memory in Dr. Hodgson’s ex- 
position is the connecting link between time 
present and time past, between the thing 
seen here now and the thing seen there 
previously — that is, it lies at the root 
of our metaphysical conception at once 
of time and space. Now, as against such 
an exposition, we hazard the assertion that 
the process of it never could yield a meta- 
physical conception of time and space. It 
would only yield an a posteriori conception 
of events in time and of objects in space, and 
it would and must be (by such a method) for 
ever impossible to get behind or away from 
these mere conceptions of streams of events 
or series of objects to the further and deeper 
metaphysical conceptions lyizrg behind, of 
time and space qua time and space. 
Rightly conducted—whether in Dr. Hodg- 
son’s method, or, so far as we can see, in 
any other method—the analytical exposi- 
tion of the data of experience can only 
yield results relative to such data them- 
selves, to such events in time, and to such 
objects in space. Extend the circle of such 
data of experience as much as you will, the 
particular portions of time or space in- 
volved will be correspondingly widened or 
increased; but the conception of time or 
space thereby attained will always be frag- 
mentary—that of such portions of time or 
space as the process involves, and no more. 
The analytical examination of experience 
will never carry us the one step further, 
viz., to the metaphysical conception of time 





Capable, inter alia, of associating ideas), | 


. Hodgson is himself aware of this diffi- 





pure (as distinguished from small series of 
sequences of events) or of space pure (as 


distinguished from small series of sequences 
of discrete objects). How could it? At 
what point is that further step possible, 
save by calling in that subjective agency 
of the mind which Dr. Hodgson will not 
have? 

The simple fact is that it is impossible to 
ignore the subjective in such conceptions as 
time and space. They are neither wholly 
objective nor wholly subjective. The origin 
of both conceptions is a double one, cor- 
responding to this double character; they 
rest partly upon the actual discreteness of 
phenomena and partly upon the inability 
of the human mind either to think of or 
perceive two things at the same time. The 
question therefore arises whether the so- 
called continuity of time and space is not, 
after all, an unfounded assertion (certainly 
unfounded in any method of proof employed 
by Dr. Hodgson, and possibly unfounded 
in any other method whatever), and, as a 
consequence, whether the mere phrase of a 
metaphysical conception of time and space 
is not after all an absurdity. The mind 
leaps over a gap in passing from one event 
to another, and the eye leaps over a gap in 
passing from one object to another. This 
leap over a gap is treated as a link of con- 
tinuity, and we speak of streams of time and 
continuity of space. Surely an absurdity. 
Time absolutely void of event, and space 
absolutely void of object, are alike unthink- 
able. The mind has nothing to do with them. 
It can only deal with events in time and 
with objects in space ; and further, if it could 
at one and the same moment think of more 
than one event, or perceive more than one 
object, time and space would vanish. 

This is not the only indication of the 
partially subjective character of these con- 
ceptions of time and space. When two 
events have receded into the past the time 
between them becomes of no moment. A 
thousand years may have separated them, 
but the mind passes from one to the other 
in the lightning interval of two successive 
thoughts. Two projected events in futurity 
may be likely to be separated by a thousand 
years. The mind passes from one to the 
other within the same time sense of 
successive effort. Time past and time future 
are, therefore, only the same thing as time 
present, the mental condition of successive 
activities of the mind. They do not exist 
out of the mind. Experience can never 
suggest them. The only time sense that 
experience can suggest is that of the succes- 
sion of the immediately present, and this is 
the only sense in which time can have an 
objective character attributed to it. The 
adoption, therefore, of a unit or standard 
of time and of a nomenclature of past, pre- 
sent, and future, is only an arbitrary transfer 
to things of the mere condition of the mind 
itself. The conception of time, therefore, 
which Dr. Hodgson arrives at by his sub- 
jective analysis of experience is fallacious. 
There is no stream of time, there is no 
continuity of space. Time does not flow 
equally, save to the mathematician. 
Measures of space and the three dimensions 
are just as arbitrary, and therefore (meta- 
physically) fallacious. The mind can 
obliterate all sense of intervening space 
between two objects. It can dispense with 
the three dimensions. What it cannot dis- 





pense with is the necessity of passing from 
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one object to another in the attempt 
te perceive both. A mind capable of 
comprehending two objects at once, capable 
of thinking of two events at once, would 
have no comprehension of either time or 
space. They are, therefore, only two phases 
of successive mental activity, such mental 
activity, that is, as ours, so limited and so 
conditioned. The mere fact that one event 
is perceived (arises above the threshold of 
experience) after another, that one object is 
spatially separated from another, is nothing. 
The moment a third event, a third object, 
arises above the threshold, the time and 
space limit dividing the first (preceding) 
and the third succeeding (and for the moment 
the present) event or object is obliterated, and 
the only distance, spatial or temporal, is the 
merely mental distance between two succes- 
sive flashes of thought. There is, there- 
fore, only one time sense and one space 
sense—that involved in the immediately 
present apprehended event or object, cut 
off from fore and aft, not by measurable 
intervals of time and space, but only by 
this mental necessity of turning successively 
fore and aft in order to bring their content 
into cognition. It makes no difference that 
the immediately present moment (experi- 
ence) is continually moving. The im- 
portant point is to notice that the imme- 
diately present is a single point of experi- 
ence, not something connected fore and aft 
by time and space perception, but a single 
unrelated independent point whose only 
connexion with anything fore and aft is the 
deliberate connexion wilfully forged by the 
mind in turning from it to look fore and 
aft—t.e., whose connexion fore and aft is 
absolutely non-existent. For when the 
mind leaves the immediately present that 
experience is superseded, and the conscious- 
ness of it obliterated till, say, the mind 
reverts to it again, when it becomes again 
for the moment the immediately present. 
Time and space are, therefore, neither 
streams of continuity in which events 
and objects are enshrined (as with Dr. 
Hodgson) nor mere forms of sensible 
cognition (as with Kant). They repre- 
sent the meeting - point of the purely 
subjective with the purely objective. 
From another point of view, that of common- 
sense experience, they are an arbitrarily in- 
vented mechanism, by which man not only 
forges a link, but actually measures the 
interval separating event from event, object 
from object. Once the mechanism is invented, 
it is easy to lay it out definitively—time into 
past, present, and future; space into the 
three dimensions. But when we have 
carried out this work of definition we are 
confronted with the suspicion that we have 
left the metaphysic of the subject and 
have turned to the mathematic of it. For 
example, the whole of the discussion of 
space in vol. ii. of Dr. Hodgson’s work is 
purely from the geometrician’s standpoint, 
and loses sight of the fact that it (both 
this discussion here and the professional 
treatment of space by the geometrician) 
does not concern space at all, but only 
distances—t.¢., sections, portions, parts, 
minute bits of space. The metaphysical 
conception of space can only be of infinite 
space. With mere measured, cut-up, cut- 
off, cut-out bits or portions of space, the 
metaphysician is not concerned. That is 





left to the geometrician. And all the devices 
of the geometrician, including the main 
one of the three axes of space, are his, the 
geometrician’s alone. They do not concern 
the metaphysician. For example, could the 
metaphysician, by taking the idea of the 
three main axes of space and imagining 
them, whether as planes or as lines, pro- 
longed, each, both ways indefinitely—could 
he even then get a conception of space? 
Not at all. 

Again, and in the same way, any geo- 
metrical figure bounded by lines can be 
looked upon from a double standpoint—(1) 
by looking at the bounding lines to see what 
they include, (2) by looking at them to see 
what they exclude. These bounding lines are 
lines at which the particular figure in ques- 
tion is both cut off from and joined on to 
surrounding space. But to which of these 
two conceptions do all the rules and concep- 
tions of geometry apply? Only to the space 
contained within the bounding line. Of the 
space outside the bounding line geometry is 
at once undesirous and ineapable of afford- 
ing either rule or idea. In no way, there- 
fore, can the metaphysician draw the slightest 
assistance from the geometrician. He is 
dealing with infinite space; the geometrician 
is dealing with finite—not space, but dis- 
tances. 

The conclusion can only be that a meta- 
physical conception of space based upon 
experience, upon the subjective analysis of 
space, is a pure myth, and its pursuit mere 
vanity. As far as considerations of spatial 
extent enter into human experience at all, 
it is as distances and not as pure space, and 
they are all soluble by the geometrician. 
Nor, indeed, from the point of view of 
experience, is there the slightest need 
to invoke any metaphysical conception of 
space at all. 

The point of Dr. Hodgson’s exposition of 
time and space has been insisted on at such 
inordinate length because it is really crucial 
for his whole scheme of system and method. 
The subjective analysis of experience cannot 
yield us a metaphysical conception of time 
and space. So much is certain. May we 
therefore take the further step and declare 
that the subjective analysis of experience 
cannot yield us any metaphysical conception 
at all; that we are thrown back upon mere 
common-sense data at every point; that 
we must rest content with such conceptions 
as the positive sciences (including psycho- 
logy as one) yield us; and that the philo- 
sopher’s task is simply to co-ordinate these 
data philosophically? If so, there is no 
metaphysic under the sun; and this will 
doubtless be the dilemma with which Dr. 
Hodgson will confront us in reply. So be 
it. 








Studies in Dante. By E. Moore. Second 
Series. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Mvucx is written about Dante, a good 
deal of which the world can afford to leave 
unread; and it is well for those who want 
to know the tendency of recent discussion 
that an industrious scholar, like Dr. Moore, 
should from time to time tell us how we 
stand at present, by indicating his own 
views on various debated points, with 
reference, more or less full, to these of most 
authority on either side. Possibly few, or 





$= 
even none, whether of his arguments or of 
his opinions, may be wholly novel to thoge 
who have been by way of studying their 
Dante closely and have kept themselves 
abreast of the later lights; they may even 
venture at times to think that the former do 
not justify the latter, or, at all events, can 
be met by as good arguments on the other 
side. But these will be the first to recognize 
the service he has done by summarizi 
and criticizing for English readers a mags 
of material which in many cases is only to 
be found in foreign books and periodicals, 
and when found is apt to appal by its 
prolixity and at times repel by its lack of 
discernment. 

It may perhaps be thought that in 
vindicating, say, Dante’s ‘‘ theological 

osition as a sincere and orthodox Catholic,” 
in demonstrating the practical hopelessness 
of the theory (fashionable in some quarters) 
which regards Beatrice as a merely sym- 
bolical personage, or in showing that no 
sufficient reason has yet been alleged to 
make us reject the treatise ‘On Water and 
Earth,’ Dr. Moore has been forcing an 
open door. In the case of Beatrice, for 
example, does any one, not being a “crank” 
or a bookworm seeking notoriety by the 
way of paradox, seriously doubt for a 
moment the objective truth of the historical 
framework, if so it may be called, of the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ or suppose that Dante's 
friends, Cino, Guido, and the rest, in their 
allusions to Beatrice, living or dead, were 
parties to an elaborate mystification? This 
last point, by the way, rather avoided as it 
has been by the ‘‘ idealists,” is brought into 
due prominence by Dr. Moore. The 
identification of Dante’s Beatrice with the 
daughter of Folco Portinari is another 
matter, and comparatively unimportant. 
Critics can only say with Dr. Moore that 
Boccaccio’s statement ‘holds the field.” 
There is nothing intrinsically improbable in 
it; indeed, ‘‘we have more than one de- 
finite point of contact between the details 
given by Dante and known facts concerning 
the Portinari family.” 

But was it necessary to refute at such 
length views the bare statement of which 
carries, to every mind conversant in the 
least with literature and the human heart, 
instant conviction of their futility? Well, 
we at any rate are not going to find fault 
with Dr. Moore for having brought his big 
guns—equal to those of the other side in 
calibre and far superior in precision—to 
bear upon follies and fallacies at which we 
have from time to time slung our less 
effectual pebbles. It is to be hoped that 
all English students, if any such there be, 
who are inclined to lend an ear to con- 
tinental perversities on the subjects dealt 
with in the essays indicated above, will 
study them to their own profit. Any wider 
result, we fear, is hardly to be looked for 
until Italians acquire the critical faculty 
and a standard of literary taste. 

Two essays are occupied with Dantes 
classification of sins and the kindred subject 
of his attitude toward sins. The former 
was pretty thoroughly worked out by Witte, 
and it would seem that Dr. Moore has not 
added very much, though he has gone more 
fully into some branches of it. Both writers, 
we may note, hold as a matter of course 
that, both in hell and in purgatory, “sins 
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a view which, as regards the second division 
of the future state, seems to us highly 

uestionable. If it be correct, how comes 
it that the purgatorial disciplines on the 
whole increase in severity as we ascend 
the mountain? (We do not regard Pope 
Adrian’s estimate of his own punishment, 

“ nulla pena il monte ha pit amara,” as 
meant to have statistical accuracy. Pro- 
pably each soul would have said the same 
at the moment.) The point is a difficult 
one; but it may well be that a sin which, 
to put it rather crudely, seems a small thing 
to be damned for, may to the purged vision 
of the escaped soul show as a grave blemish 
on the character. In any case not much is 
gained towards the elucidation of Dante’s 
thought by comparison of the systems 
adopted by theologians. He may have 
taken his framework more or less from 
Aquinas or St. Bernard, but as a man of 
the world he was in some ways a better 
moralist than any cloistered saint; and 
when it seems hard to explain him by 
reference to the doctors of the Church, it is 
often worth while to consider whether he 
is not truer than they to the facts of human 
nature. 

Perhaps the matter upon which his readers 
will quarrel most with the author of this 
volume is his treatment of “ accidia.’’ It 
seems incredible that Dante should have 
found no place in hell for this sin, in its more 
malignant form of sullen aversion to good, 
most distinctly proceeding from lack of self- 
control, and resulting in malice and rancour ; 
nor could he well have placed the sinners 
more appropriately than in the abode usually 
assigned to them, at the bottom of the 
Stygian marsh. If not, indeed, who are the 
“tristi”” who lie there unseen, their doleful 
chant coming to the top as bubbles only? 
Every line, almost every word, in the short 
passage devoted to them recalls some dictum 
of Aquinas on “ acedia,”’ down to the ‘dir 
nol posson con parola integra” — “‘spe- 
cialiter acedia dicitur vocem amputare.” As 
to Dante’s employment of the adjective 
“accidioso,” can Dr. Moore adduce any in- 
stance of its use where it does not connote the 
technical ‘‘ accidia’’? We do, indeed, know 
of one such; but there it is obviously a 
mistake for ‘‘fastidioso.”” One curious 
point which apparently he has overlooked 
is that, while a condemned soul drops 
straight to its place in hell and stays there, 
all who reach purgatory have to pass 
through every cornice, and possibly, though 
this is not very clear, experience, if only in 
passing, a taste of the discipline appropriate 
to each. Is not this right enough, and a 
fine touch of insight ? 

It is difficult to understand why Dr. 
Moore implies (on p. 173) that the sins 
punished outside the City of Dis are neces- 
sarily sins of impulse as opposed to habit. 
Surely intemperance in wine, to take 
Dante’s own example in ‘Conv.,’ iii. 8, is 
& sin of habit, and the drunkard would 
doubtless be where Ciacco is. Talking of 


Ciacco, is there any reason for surprise that 
Dante should have put an important 
prophecy into his mouth? There is no 
evidence for his having been a ‘‘ hog” in 
our sense of the word, nor, indeed, for his 
nickname of Ciacco having been intended 
in that sense. 


He was just a pleasant, 


———— ——— 
increase in gravity as they are lower down’”’: 
c ? 











intelligent gentleman, who knew a good 
dinner when he came across it, and laid 
himself out to get one as often as he 
could. Dante would have felt no call to 
weep over the torment of a ‘‘hog.’”’ To us, 
as to him, Ciacco has always seemed a figure 
hardly less pathetic than Francesca or 
Farinata or Brunetto. 

Even the most learned will trip at times ; 
and we do not think that Dr. Moore will 
mind our pointing out that Statius cannot 
be quoted as a case of a heathen who was 
saved, on his own showing; or that it is not 
Dante himself who, whether “in irony” or 
not, applies the epithet ‘‘ buon” to Bar- 
barossa—indeed, it is the fact of its being 
put into the mouth of a Veronese that has 
caused some (quite needlessly) to suspect 
irony; or that ‘imbecile saintliness” can 
hardly be imputed to that great lawgiver 
and warrior St. Lewis of France. Is there 
not a confusion with the other St. Lewis of 
the period, great-nephew to the king ?—not 
that we have any reason to accuse him of 
imbecility, but he was Robert’s brother. 

The essay ‘Dante and Sicily’ is a little 
off the usual lines, and all the more accept- 
able therefore. It gives in a connected 
form so much of the history of the Sicilian 
kingdom as would, or should, be scattered 
up and down in notes to a careful edition of 
Dante. We are quite with Dr. Moore 
in holding that ‘ Purg.,’ xvi. 117, alludes 
to Frederick II. and the revival of the 
Lombard League in 1226; there would be 
no meaning in dragging in the old league 
and Barbarossa. As to any blame of 
Frederick being implied, it is, of course, 
absurd ; avesse briga means ‘met with op- 
position.” 

Three unobserved errata may be noted: 
“illusion” for allusion on p. 29; ‘‘frequently”’ 
for presently on p. 227; and one, on 

. 827, which gives twenty-four chapters to 
Rt. John’s Gospel; and is not the spelling 
colum quite obsolete ? 

The dedication to the memory of Mr. 
Gladstone is a becoming tribute to a 
genuine, if perhaps somewhat old-fashioned, 
lover of Dante—and, indeed, of all great 
literature. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Mona. By Alice A. Clowes. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 
Miss Crowes does not share the opinion of 
Guy de Maupassant that the first virtue of 
the novelist is construction, and the second 
is construction, and the third is construc- 
tion; on the contrary, her story meanders 
gently along, and constantly leads us into 
little backwaters and side streams, which 
melt gradually away, leaving us far from 
the main current, after a pleasant saunter 
up to what we supposed was to be an event, 
but which is not an event, but just nothing. 
The pleasure of the saunter was its aim and 
end, and it had no other. The diction is as 
artless as the construction: ‘And Richard 
often snored: sometimes more; sometimes 
less.”” In any other book we should expect 
our young and handsome hero to die of 
apoplexy after this unromantic confidence ; 
but the snoring of Richard is without con- 
sequences—unless, indeed, it influenced his 
wife in her determination to leave the hus- 
band who “ was not a man of strong moral 


courage; on the contrary, he may be said 
to be a man of small moral courage. He 
may, indeed, be said to have been a coward.” 
In this crab-like fashion do we advance 
from fact to fact; and yet ‘Mona’ cannot 
be said to be a stupid book—‘“‘on the con- 
trary,’’ it is often an interesting book, for the 
characters are well selected, well portrayed, 
and very living. and the life of Toberoy 
Castle and of Lancaster Gate is equally 
well sketched. Moreover, Mona is a most 
sweet and charming heroine, of a type that 
abounds in life, and that yet is very seldom 
seen in fiction; and her father, George 
Keary, is a lifelike portrait of an Irish 
country gentleman. 





From the Ranks to the Peerage. 

Bruce. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
Tuis is, in a certain sense, a military novel ; 
at any rate, the reader is in it introduced to 
the officers’ mess at a station which it is im- 
possible to identify. There are, however, no 
military adventures or events, and it is evi- 
dent that the author is not at home when he 
deals with military matters. For example, 
the hero, who has just been promoted from 
the ranks to a commission in the “ 11th” 
Dragoon Guards, is without private fortune, 
and mentions that he has tried to exchange 
into an infantry regiment or a cheaper 
cavalry corps, yet he, though not an adjutant, 
is spoken of as living at mess, and duly 
discharging all his pecuniary obligations, 
a feat quite impossible to accomplish. The 
style in which officers speak is, to say 
the least, odd. Usually the officers of the 
British army are gentlemen, mostly gentle- 
men of good position, and are scarcely in 
the habit of talking of ‘‘ the Countess,” or 
addressing her as ‘‘ your ladyship.” As to 
the heroine, she is sometimes referred to as 
‘‘ Lady Helen,” and at other times as ‘‘ Lady 
Helen Vaughan.” But the genealogical 
puzzle is altogether bewildering. Return- 
ing to the hero, the young cavalry subaltern, 
we find that quite as a matter of course he, 
after a big mess night, goes out cycling in 
the dark in mess dress. By the way, this 
big mess night is in honour of ‘the pre- 
sentation of new colours to the regiment.” 
Now we have never known or heard of 
standards being presented to a cavalry regi- 
ment with ceremony, or of the event being 
considered one to be celebrated. In addition 
to the above-mentioned defects, the reader 
will probably complain of a continuous dreary 
attempt at humour, and of the intrusion on 
all occasions of religious discussions. Other- 
wise, though the book is full of blemishes 
and can lay no claim whatever to literary 
excellence, it is fairly amusing. 


By H.A. 





Ma Mere. By Vicomte Jean de Luz. 
(Smith & Elder.) 
Tue best thing about this book is the print- 
ing. The story is dull, pretentious, and 
rather involved ; the characters are clichés, 
none the less because some of them bear 
the names of persons who really lived, while 
others are meant to be identified. In one 
case at least there is a gross breach of taste 
in a reference to a lady once illustrious, now 
for many yearsobscure. Some of the names 
show an ignorance of French nomenclature 
which makes one curious to see the pedigree 





of ‘‘ Vicomte Jean de Luz,” while the air of 
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intimate acquaintance with “‘ upper suckles” 
would not take in the most confiding reader 
of “society”? newspapers. The dialogue is 
heavy throughout, and the dénodment com- 
monplace in the extreme, though as it is 
impossible to take the faintest interest in 
any of the people, this does not so much 
matter. 

The Honour of Vivien Bruce. By Mrs. J. H. 

Needell. (White & Co.) 

InEquatity is not what is the matter with 
‘The Honour of Vivien Bruce.’ Of ‘‘purple’”’ 
or other patches there are none. It is uni- 
formly dull, low-toned, and low-spirited, 
from cover to cover unredeemed by any 
touches of strong emotion. The writing 
is not specially bad, though it is not 
apt nor elegant. It is not so much guilty 
of legitimate padding here and there as 
of being made entirely and throughout of 
that material. If there be any degree 
in its demerit, it is to be found in the 
dialogue, which is really very poor. Yet 
we have a vague recollection of a novel 
or novels from the same hand of a rather 
less dispiriting hue and type. 


Un Drame au Marais. Par Louis Enault. 
(Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 


Tue veteran who has for so many years 
supplied us with great numbers of closely 
printed works is more sensational than 
usual in ‘Un Drame au Marais,’ to which 
some of what a Frenchman speaking English 
would style “actuality”? is given by the 
introduction of a large Jewish element to 
its middle-class Central Paris world. 








THE HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH CLANS. 


History of the Clan Gregor. By Amelia G. M. 
Macgregor. (Edinburgh, Brown.)—Of all the 
Highland clans (if we except Macdonald on the 
ground of its high importance in the early 
political history of the Isles and Ireland), that 
of MacGregor should be the most attractive to 
the general reader. The story of its struggles 
and varying fortunes is dramatic, and there 
can be no more signal instance of the irony of 
history than that a tribe which in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was hounded to 
destruction by every regular and irregular 
power—whose men were slaughtered, women 
branded, children deported and enslaved, whose 
very name was prohibited on pain of death— 
should survive in the nineteenth to form a 
numerous and vigorous society, and inspire 
such tributes as the present volume. ‘The 
clan yet flourishing and faithful to the Name,” 
to use the terms of the dedication, owes much 
to the loyal service of the editor, Miss A. G. 
Murray Macgregor. Her undertaking must have 
been a labour of love, and the industry displayed 
is exhaustive. The result is a work of reference 
of the most complete character ; a history, how- 
ever, in the sense of a connected narrative of 
facts, it cannot be called. The process has been 
to print or reprint every allusion to the clan 
that can be culled from the six volumes of Mac- 
gregor-Stirling’s ‘Chartulary,’ the well-known 
book of the Dean of Lismore, the ‘ Book of 
Taymouth,’ and other records, private and 
public. All this, reproduced in extenso, is con- 
nected by the thinnest possible thread of 
editorial narrative, which involves endless re- 
petition, perpetual harking backwards and for- 
wards, and in fine a confusion that makes the 
book ponderous and unmanageable. It is pro- 
bable that in the forthcoming volumes (we 
understand this to be the first of three) many 





of these defects will be avoided. If, in the 
future, legal and other documents are relegated 
to their proper place in an appendix, and if the 
author will give freer scope to her own present- 
ment of events, we look forward to a much more 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The origin of the clan and their early status 
in the Celtic polity are somewhat uncertain, as 
traditions cannot be verified, though Highland 
poetry accepts that of the royal descent from 
Alpin. In spite of several of their chiefs 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
being traditionally prominent in southern wars, 
there is no record that the Macgregors at any 
time had a grant of lands from the Crown, 
herein being at an almost unique disadvan- 
tage in dealing with their feudal enemies. 
Even the Clanranald of Lochaber had a ‘‘sheep- 
skin title” before 1431; but Macgregor, 
at any rate after 1390, had no rights but 
those of prescription and the sword. John 
Cam Macgregor of Glenurchy at that date was 
the ancestor of the houses of Gregor Maclan, 
which ceased to furnish the practical chief after 
the slaughter, by Campbell of Glenurchy, of 
Duncan Ladosach and his sons in 1552; of 
Glenstray, which began to use the title of Cap- 
tain of Clan Gregor about 1528, and succeeded 
the senior branch in the effective leadership of 
the clan ; and of MacCondoquhy or Macgregor 
of Roro, whose tragic annals are celebrated in 
one of the best known of the ancient laments. 
The sept of Dougal Ciar, or Macgregor of 
Glengyle, on whom a dark, but apparently un- 
deserved suspicion has rested with regard to 
the slaughter at Glen Fruin, descended from a 
younger son of Gregor (Aluinn) MaclIan above 
mentioned. What a vista of blood and iron 
do not these mere names suggest to any one 
acquainted with Highland history! Stouthrief 
and hamesucken, herships and fire-raising, and 
all the terms of art exhausted by Scottish 
lawyers in their indictments or their drafting of 
Privy Council letters of fire and sword against 
the *‘ wicked and unhappy race,” fairly repre- 
sent the general avocations of the tribe in the 
day of their despair. Yet, apart from the 
prominence arising from their neighbourhood 
to the Lowlands, there seems little to make 
them notorious above other Highland clans, 
until the world and the world’s law drove them 
to a struggle for existence. The regency of 
Albany was prolific in grants of Crown lands, and 
soon after the death of John Cam Macgregor of 
Glenurchy we find that territory in the pos- 
session of Campbell of Lochawe, the son-in- 
law of the regent, and a branch of Macgregor 
holding Glenstray as tenants. In 1432 Colin, 
second son of the first Lord Campbell, is infeft 
by his father in Glenurchy. During the reigns 
of JamesII., III., and IV., Rannoch, Glenlyon, 
Glenfalloch, and other districts were parcelled 
out to Campbell, Menzies, Robertson, and 
Stewart of Fortingall. With ill-timed loyalty 
the Macgregors seem to have connected them- 
selves with these Stewarts in their support of 
James III. against his nobles, a circumstance 
which would do them no good under the next 
régime. James IV., like James I., had ideas 
for the settlement of the Highlands; but the 
first act of his reign, which in 1488 entrusted 
full powers to the barons who held the feudal 
title to the lands on which the Clan Gregor 
formed the bulk of the inhabitants, must have 
been a terrible engine in the hands of interested 
administrators. It was the precursor of several 
such enactments, based generally on the prin- 
ciple of feudal responsibility on the one hand, 
and the exaction of penalties from the clans, 
as such, when individuals could not be reached, 
on the other. 

The antagonism between the twosystems where 
the chiefs were not, as in more fortunate districts, 
also the legal superiors of the lands they held, is 
shown by the anxiety with which the Campbells 
of Glenurchy and their like would stipulate, in 
the numerous ‘‘bonds of manrent” whereby 





they acquired the services of their less fortunate 
neighbours, that these should renounce “the 
laird of Macgregor” as their chief, and giye 
Glenurchy their allegiance and the “‘calp of 
cencinne (ceann-cinnidh).” These calps, abolished 
by the statute of 1617 (which recites the abolition 
of the same custom in Galloway), were a kind of 
fine or herezeld given by way of acknowledgment 
to the head of the race, Ty aye of landhold. 
ing or other relation. All the feudal power of 
a Campbell or a Gordon over his tenants was 
liable to be neutralized by their personal alle. 
giance in war time to the leader who could 
claim their calp. To this institution doubtless 
the military strength and vitality were due that, 
in spite of decimation and elimination from their 
ancient seats, enabled the dispersed and nomad 
clan perpetually to reunite in sufficient force to 
inflict severe blows on their generally successful 
oppressors. But the struggle was necessarily 
a losing one against the growing forces which, 
on the whole, made for the peace of the realm, 
although at our modern point of distance the 
wastefulness of the process of assimilation is 
pitifully apparent. e enactments which com. 
menced with the General Band of 1587 in. 
creased in sanguinary energy with each act of 
savage reprisal by the hunted race, and it 
became even possible to set in motion such out- 
laws as Clan Cameron and Macranald of Keppoch 
against the fugitives, although their pursuit must 
have been half-hearted ; and Clan Chattan, Mac. 
pherson, and Grant, further removed from the 
Campbell influence, braved the penalties of 
treason in their defence. Among the more 
celebrated incidents comprised in this volume, 
the slaughter of Drummond Earnach, the 
forester of Glenartney (1589), is naturally the 
theme of apologetics. It does not seem possible, 
in face of the Privy Council records, to deny 
the guilt of Macgregor of Glenstray in the 
matter; yet the tradition of some Maclans 
having been the actual murderers is not incon- 
sistent with the general story. The Ardvoirlich 
legend, of which Scott made so much, seems 
to have no contemporary authority. 

It seems likely that James VI., who launched 
fresh proscriptions against the clan after this 
event, and ever thereafter seems to have hada 
personal animosity against them, was much in- 
jured in his dignity by the fact that umquhile 
Drummond Earnach at the time of his murder 
was employed to obtain venison for the royal 
marriage feast. A remission for the Glenartney 
affair was granted in 1596 ; but the registers are 
full of actions of ‘‘ removing” at the instance of 
landlords responsible under the General Band, 
and more or less petty outrages by the re- 
moved. At length, March 3rd, 1601, on the 
recital that Allaster Macgregor of Glenstray 
had failed to enter certain pledges for 
obedience, a commission of lieutenancy to 
Archibald, seventh Earl of Argyll, gave that 
politic nobleman absolute power of life and 
death over the Macgregors, and excluded the 
possibility of royal mercy. Moreover, the Act 
was retrospective to the time of the remission 
of 1596. Macgregor came under a bond to 
Argyll in April following. The events that led 
to the conflict of Glen Fruin, February 7th, 
1603, the great clan battle in which some four 
hundred Macgregors with others of ‘ broken 
clans ” defeated Alexander Colquhoun of Luss, 
with Buchanans and other allies, are sufticiently 
obscure. For some time past there had been 
bad blood between the Colquhouns and a branch 
of Macgregors at Ardinconnal ; but there seems 
to have been no long-standing feud between the 
clans. There is probably truth in the tradition 
about the “‘ black wether with the white tail, 
for which certain Macgregors were hanged by 
the Colquhouns. But it is almost impossible, 
even if with Hill Burton we reject Allaster Mac- 
gregor’s dying confession, to believe that Argyll 
was innocent of connivance in this attack on 4 
family which seems to have been obnoxious to 
himself. 
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The History of the Clan Macrae. By the 
Rev. Alexander Macrae. (Dingwall, A. M. 
& Co.)—The clan Macrae was never of 
itself a ruling force in Northern history. The 
well-known ‘‘to-name,” ‘‘Mackenzie’s shirt” 
(of mail), applied to them indicates their posi- 
tion as dependents of the house of Kintail. It 
is likely they were descended from a common 
stock with the superior clan, for although there 
are said to be traces of the name of Macrae 
jn Glenurqubart in the twelfth century, it 
seems clear that the founders of the Kintail 
sept so called came originally from the Aird. 
Clunes, in the Lovat country, was at one time 
their seat, and as the consensus of modern 
opinion points to one Gilleon nah’aride (stated 
in the ‘Book of Clanranald ’ to be the son of 
Mac Rath) as the first known ancestor of the 
eponymous Kenneth of the Mackenzies, it is 
tikely that some traditions of consanguinity 
drew a branch of the Macraes into Kintail, 
when about the middle of the thirteenth 
century they settled alongside of the then 
struggling clan of the Mackenzies. Another 
warlike tribe, the Maclennans, is found 
shoulder to shoulder with the Macraes in sup- 
porting the race of Kenneth. Macrath, Macra, 
or Macrae was originally a personal name, 
meaning the ‘‘ son of luck ” or *‘ e,” and, as 
such, was (especially in Ireland) much used by 
ecclesiastics in the early ages of Christianity. 
The Gaelic phrase ‘‘ Clann Mhicrath,” children 
of (not Rath, but) Mac Rath, also indicates, as 
the author observes, the personal nature of the 
name. Although doubtless there are de- 
scendants of the Clunes family in other parts 
of Scotland, the present volume concerns itself 
only with those who founded the clan in Kintail 
and their descendants. The line of the chiefs 
is commenced by Fionnla dubh MacGil- 
Jechriosd, two or three generations later than 
the settler from Clunes. He was contemporary 
with Murdo Mackenzie, fifth chief of Kintail, 
who died in 1416. It is recorded of him that 
after that chief’s death Finlay was sent to Perth 
to bring home his young son from school there, 
where he was detained as a ward of the king 
{James I.). Certain disorders were sup- 
ane by Finlay’s counsel, and Alasdair 
onraic (Alexander the Upright), relying on 
his guidance, grew up to be a ruler 
tenowned for justice and prosperity. This 
relation is of frequent occurrence in the annals 
‘before us, and the Macraes seem not only to 
have been the bodyguard of the Mackenzie 
thief, but in civil matters, and in the capacity 
of chamberlains and governors of Ellandonan 
Castle, and frequently as priests of the district, 
‘to have contributed to the comparative wealth 
and civilization of the growing and important 
house of Seaforth. Of course, in the desperate 
conflicts maintained by the Mackenzies against 
the Macleods on one side and the Macdonalds 
and Macleans on the other, there was plenty 
of opportunity for the muscular champions of 
the Clan Macrae. Donnacha Mor na Tuagh 
{Big Duncan of the Battleaxe) left many 
legends behind him of deeds performed at 
the battle of Park, so disastrous to the failing 
fortunes of Macdonald of the Isles ; at Bealach 
Glasleathaid, fought in the process of expelling 
the Macleods from Gairloch ; and at Druim-a- 
Chait, where the Munros, Dingwalls, and 
MacCullochs were defeated and nearly destroyed. 
“He was a facetious and yet a bloody man,” 
say the chronicles. Another Duncan (Mac- 
Gillechriosd) won renown by slaying Donald 
Gorm Macdonald of Sleat at the siege of 
Ellandonan Castle in 1539. The long war 
between Mackenzie and Macdonell of Glen- 
garry, which ended in a Crown charter of 
Lochalsh and Lochcarron being granted to 
Mackenzie in 1607, was prolific in warlike 
exploits, duly noted in this book. The 
craes, however, from Finlay Dubh to 
Governor James of Madras, 1677(?)-1744, 
Were great as administrators and scholars as 





well. The most interesting of these chiefs was 
Donnacha nam Pios, ninth in descent, son of 
Alexander VIII. by Margaret Mackenzie, of Red- 
castle. The ‘‘silver cups” which gave him his 
cognomen suggest some magnificence, but as 
an inventor, or at least a mechanician, and as a 

t he transcended the level of his time 
1645 ?-1700?). He is said to have suggested 
plans for bringing water into Edinburgh ; to 
have mended a mast for a foreign captain so 
successfully that the grateful mariner presented 
him with a silver herring, which had the gift of 
bringing its living semblances into Loch Duich ; 
and tohave planted oaks at Inverinate from acorns 
which he brought from France — a travelled, 
scholarly, ingenious gentleman ; of royal descent, 
too, through Jane Beaufort and Mary Camp- 
bell, as is shown in his pedigree. To him we 
owe the Fernaig MS., rich as a storehouse of 
Gaelic phonetics and scholarship, richer as an 
evidence of the political and social outlook in 
the Highlands at the date of its compilation. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the Fernaig 
book than the combination of good feeling and 
toleration, not to say strong religious conviction 
of the Episcopalian type, with ardent Jacobit- 
ism. On the whole, the Macraes were a poetic 
clan, though no great masters are attributed to 
them. Ian MacMhurachaidh is one of the best 
of their poets. By his time—the end of the 
eighteenth century—the emigration to America 
had set in, at first against the will of the chiefs 
and landlords. Ian, at least, was unlucky in 
America. Casting in his lot with the loyalists in 
the War of Independence, he perished a fugitive 
in the woods. Loyalty was certainly the mark of 
the Mackenziesand their kin. Chiefs and clans 
exhibited it in 1715, when a number of the 
Macraes and Mathesons stood their ground 
amid the flight of the rest of their division. 
In 1745 the Macraes turned out in some force, 
although Seaforth abode in his tent. The 
Mackenzies had some hereditary reason to be 
loyal to the Stewarts, having been often, like 
the Campbells, the recipients of their bounty. 
Macdonalds, Macgregors, &c., certainly had 
suffered grievously at the hands of their kings. 
But, apart from political loyalty, the fidelity of 
the Kintail clans to their chief was unmatched. 
Every one knows the picture of Murchison, in 
the days after Mar’s insurrection, drawing the 
rents for the absent Seaforth. It is not so well 
known that ‘‘Francis, Lord Seaforth, having 
got into debt, was obliged to sell considerable 
portions of his west coast estates. When his 
people came to know of the state of his affairs, 
they offered to pay his debts if he would reside 
among them ; but their offer was disregarded.” 
This was at the commencement of the present 
century. The military achievements of the clan 
are, of course, numerous. It wereneedlesstodwell 
on the modern distinctions of officers of the 
name. It would seem that the 72nd Regiment, 
when first raised (1778), contained few Macraes ; 
yet it was in that corps that the celebrated 
secession of the privates to their Mons Sacer 
occurred, which was known as the ‘‘ affair of 
the Macraes.” In the Church Macraes have 
been conspicuous, several of the leading men 
being in orders. The Rev. John, of Dingwall, 
was so popular that his friends interfered per- 
force to keep out his Presbyterian successor. 
In Kintail, when Presbytery became compulsory 
and Episcopalianism was prohibited, large num- 
bers turned Romanists at the invitation of 
Alexander Macrae. On the whole, it is, time 
and place considered, an interesting history, 
and the book which records it has been well 
got up and adequately written. The only defect 
we find is the absence of some tabular trees, 
which would simplify the connexion between 
the different branches for the general reader. 
Members of the clan will probably enjoy a 
delving process to ascertain their precise position. 
The specimens of Gaelic poetry are numerous 
and interesting, generally correctly printed, and 
accompanied by a literal translation. Other 





appendices are devoted to lists of tenants, to 
Gairloch traditions, and similar matters, and 
there is a map of the Macrae country. 








SHORT STORIES, 


The Custom of the Country: Tales of NewJapan, 
by Mrs. Hugh Fraser (Hutchinson), will hardly 
add to Mrs. Fraser’s reputation. The stories are 
well written, in the prevalent overcharged style 
of the day, with a sufficient tincture of that 
lwes japonica—if we may use the term—from 
which writers on Japanese matters seem unable 
to free themselves. But it cannot be said that 
they are altogether well told. The first of them, 
the story of a Scotch engineer, whose betrothed, 
on the voyage out to complete his happiness, in- 
flicts upon him the greatest injury in her power 
by marrying another man on the journey, reminds 
one of some of Rudolf Lindau’s Novellen, of which 
the scene is laid in the early days of New Japan. 
But the remaining stories lack the simplicity, 
directness, and truth of colouring of those in- 
imitable pictures of a time there are but few 
left to appreciate. The story called — one 
scarcely sees why—‘ The Custom of the Coun- 
try’ is the pathetic history of a liaison be- 
tween a foreigner and a native girl, developing 
into a marriage which ends in disaster, through 
the opposition of her relatives. In it the 
characteristic, but somewhat mawkish sub- 
missiveness of the Japanese woman is well 
depicted ; but the dénodment is rather violent 
for latter-day Japan. The most ambitious of the 
tales is, perhaps, ‘ A Son of the Daimyos’; but 
to us it appears over-coloured in style and sub- 
stance. The son, &c., does not seem to differ 
much from other sons, and the story reads some- 
what as an amplified page from a not very wise 
book published a few years ago on the Japano- 
Chinese war. Like the other stories, this is 
rather a narrative than a story, an enlarged 
newspaper chauvinistic effort with the usual 
Japanese damsel thrown in, well provided with 
crapes and brocades, but saying or doing nothing 
very particular. A reference to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s very accessible ‘ Things Japanese’ would 
have saved Mrs. Fraser from some assertions 
which are not ‘‘up to date.” Her motto, for 
instance, ‘‘ the dear Dragon-Fly land,” is not 
atranslation of Akitsushima, which really means 
‘““the Fertile Land or Island,” an old name of 
Japan given at a time when the notion—a vulgar 
misunderstanding of a much later age —of simili- 
tude between the map of Japan and a dragon- 
fly was impossible. The dragon-fly possesses no 
special significance in Japan. 

In At a Winter’s Fire (Pearson) Mr. Bernard 
Capes has given us a collection of short stories, 
mostly gruesome in kind. Sundry of the awful 
and potential forces of nature are revealed with 
touches of some imaginative power. Lights are 
also shed—mostly of an evil, or at least weird 
sort—on human nature. In fact, we should say 
gruesomeness or strangeness is the wished-for 
note. ‘The Moon-stricken’ and ‘An Eddy on 
the Floor’ perhap3 come nearest to realization 
of such elements. The first tells, perhaps in a 
somewhat roundabout fashion, of a very curious 
natural phenomenon supposed to reside in a 
cascade in the Bernese Oberland. The second 
is a freak of human nature displayed at a really 
infernal angle. ‘Dinah’s Mammoth’ has sug- 
gestions of the abnormal, but seems to us badly 
composed, and therefore to miss its effect. Mr. 
Capes’s style is less tortuous and slightly more 
spontaneous than in his recent romance. 

Schoolboys will be, no doubt, gratified by the 
perusal of The Human Boy, by Eden Phillpotts 
(Methuen & Co.). The human boy is described 
as an English schoolboy, and eleven aspects of 
him are presented in as many different stories 
of school-life. It may be said that these inci- 
dents include a ‘‘ barring out” of a milder type 
than that described in Trench’s ‘ Realities of 
Irish Life,’ and that they are generally in- 
dicative of schooldays not long past, though 
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some of the incidents described seem to belong 
to another period. One of these schoolboys may 
be quoted on the point that there are chemists 
and chemists :— 

‘“‘ I always thought that chemists simply mix the 

muck doctors give you when you’re queer ; but it 
seems not. In fact there are several sorts of chemists, 
and Nubbs [one of the chemistry class] said he 
hoped to belong to the best sort who don’t have 
bottles of red and green stuff in the windows, and 
so on. He said a man who sold pills and tooth- 
brushes and liquorice-root and soap could not be 
considered a classy chemist. The real flyers made 
discoveries and froze air and sneaked one another's 
inventions, and got knighted by the Queen if they 
had luck and if they were well thought of by the 
newspapers.” 
The book is an amusing collection of anecdotes 
and narratives, and will please many an ‘‘old 
boy,” as well as his sons who are now of school 
age. It is difficult to recognize the hand of a 
well-known author in its pages. 

Under the title Le Pére Milon the Librairie 
Ollendorff publish some new stories by the 
late Guy de Maupassant, which have been 
used as material by him in other more care- 
ful studies published since these tales were 
sketched. They have all the peculiarities of 
Maupassant without his highest merits, but are 
not to be entirely rejected by admirers of his 
work. 








BOOKS ON PHONETICS. 


Northern English: Phonetics, Grammar, 
Texts. By R. J. Lloyd. (Leipzig, Teubner ; 
London, Nutt.)—This little book is the first of 
a series, under the title of ‘‘Skizzen lebender 
Sprachen,” edited by Prof. Vietor, of Marburg. 
From an editorial note on the fly-leaf we learn 
that the books composing the series will be 
written in German, French, or English, as may 
be most convenient to the several authors, and 
that in scale and general design they are to be 
modelled upon ‘‘Sweet’s klassisches ‘ Ele- 
mentarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch,’ d. h. 
Londonisch.” This latter statement implies 
that they are to treat exclusively of the 
oral forms of the various languages, the 
pronunciation being represented by phonetic 
spelling. The sound-notation to be used, 
however, is not that of Dr. Sweet, but 
that devised by the International Phonetic 
Association. The English language in its 
several varieties is to receive a very liberal 
share of attention. In addition to the present 
volume on ‘Northern English’ it is promised 
that the series will include similar primers of 
Irish, Scotch, and American English. This is 
really too much. No doubt these books, if skil- 
fully prepared, will have some degree of interest 
for philologists; but it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that many foreigners will be ambitious 
of learning to speak English ‘‘ after the school ” 
of Edinburgh, Dublin, or New York ; and for 
exhibiting the peculiarities of these local 
varieties of the language the plan of a series of 
regular lesson-books is certainly not the best 
possible. There may, however, be some justifi- 
cation for the existence of Dr. Lloyd’s little 
book on Northern English. Dr. Sweet’s excel- 
lent ‘Elementarbuch,’ which is professedly 
nothing more than a faithful representation of 
the speech of one educated Londoner, has been 
widely accepted in Germany as an absolute 
standard of English colloquial pronunciation. 
The fact, of course, is that, even among culti- 
vated natives of London, there are many whose 
pronunciation differs widely from that given by 
Dr. Sweet, and that still greater diversities of 
Speech are constantly heard in educated society 
without attracting attention as definitely pro- 
vincial. Dr. Lloyd’s attempt to exhibit the form 
of spoken English which he, as a Liverpool 
man, is accustomed to use and to regard as 
correct may therefore be of service in calling the 
attention of German students of our language to 
the fact that there exists no uniform standard 
of English pronunciation. Like Dr. Sweet’s 


‘Elementarbuch,’ this primer includes a good 
deal of matter which belongs to the general 
subject of phonetics. We do not see why every 
primer of a spoken language should contain a 
restatement of the functions of the vocal organs 
and the classification of speech-sounds. Dr. 
Lloyd’s views on these subjects are to a con- 
siderable extent original, and he has introduced 
many new technical terms, which the small size 
of the book prevents him from explaining so 
fully as is desirable. One of his innovations in 
nomenclature—phone, meaning ‘‘an elementary 
speech-sound ’”’—seems to us worthy of general 
acceptance ; it has the merit of being shorter 
than De Saussure’s phoneme. His other new 
terms, such as ‘‘appetent,” ‘‘hiant,” ‘‘ biplo- 
sive,” may possibly have their value in a sys- 
tematic manual of phonetics, but they are out of 
place in an elementary book of this kind. They 
certainly add nothing to the intelligibility or pre- 
cision of Dr. Lloyd’s account of the distinctive 
features of the Northern English system of 
sounds. A noteworthy difference of method 
between Dr. Lloyd’s book and that of Dr. Sweet 
is that the former lays great stress on the 
existence of several different types of oral Eng- 
lish—the formal pronunciation heard on solemn 
occasions, as in the reading of the liturgy ; the 
careful type, used in public speaking and the 
best conversation ; and the careless type, con- 
taining licences admissible only in familiar col- 
loquial use. Dr. Lloyd recommends foreign 
students to aim at the second of these types, on 
the ground that the elisions and obscurations of 
sounds which are excusable in rapid conversa- 
tion are apt to sound positively vulgar in the 
deliberate utterance of a foreigner. 
inclined to regard Dr. Lloyd’s counsel on this 
point as sound. Nothing is more comical to an 
English ear than the attempts often made by 
foreigners to adopt the extreme licences of col- 
loquial pronunciation before they have been able 
to get rid of their native intonation. We have 
an amusing recollection of a public speech made 
in English by a German, whose knowledge of 
idiom was remarkable, but who had evidently 
been taught only the style of pronunciation 
appropriate to very unceremonious conversation. 
Dr. Lloyd's phonetic texts include specimens of 
all his three ‘‘ types”; the last piece, a dialogue 
between a traveller and various railway ofticials, 
contains examples of vulgar pronunciation, 
alternating with examples of educated Northern 
speech. On the whole, this is an interesting, 
and for foreigners probably a very useful little 
book. 


Deutsches Lesebuch in Lautschrift, als Hiilfsbuch 
zur Erwerbung einer mustergiiltigen Aussprache. 
Herausgegeben von W. Vietor.—Erster Teil : 
Fibel wnd erstes Lesebuch. (Leipzig, Teubner ; 
London, Nutt.)—This first part of Prof. Vietor’s 
German phonetic reader contains, besides an 
introduction to the use of the symbols, fifty-two 
pieces of verse and prose, chiefly taken from one 
or other of the reading books commonly used in 
the junior classes of German schools. The texts 
are given both in the Prussian official spelling 
and in phonetic transcription. In the notes 
attention is called to cases in which the correct 
pronunciation of a word is unsettled, or in which 
erroneous pronunciations are widely current. 
Although the book is in the form of a school 
primer, Prof. Vietor does not venture to hope 
that it will come into use in German schools ; 
but he thinks it may be useful to many Germans 
as a means of freeing themselves from pro- 
vincialisms, and also to foreigners. We think 
it probable that’ English students of German 
may find it highly useful. The phonetic nota- 
tion will not be found particularly difficult to 
learn. 








RECENT VERSE, 


Love Triwmphant. By Annie Matheson. 


(Innes.)—Miss Matheson disarms criticism by 





We feel so sure of the 


her gentle preface. 





We are, 


te, 
quality of her sympathy with ‘‘the sorro 
the downtrodden, the oppressed,” that we 
shrink from plain speaking as to the quali 
of her verse. From internal evidence we 
gather that the author of ‘Love Triumphant’ 
is familiar with dreary offices under the shadow 
of the dome of St. Paul’s. But the shadow 
and the dreariness have not fallen on her spirit, 
and the mere sight of a bunch of violets in 
muddy Fleet Street is enough to bring crowding 
to her the hopes and memories of a country 
springtime. Yet the most characteristic note 
of these poems is not intimate personal feeling, 
but pastoral placid sentiment. The author hag 
a virile mind—she is an Amazon, inspired with 
a fine fighting enthusiasm for humanitarian 
causes, and she wields her verse like a sword 
or spear. Specially her sword is drawn for 
those causes dearest to the heart of the Libera} 
party. The book holds many odes: ‘On the 
Jubilee,’ ‘To the Great Commoner ’ (Glad. 
stone), appeals for the Armenians, poems 
to Greece, ironical references to the Tsar, 
Many poems breathe an unusual sympathy for 
the Jews, which in these days of anti-Semitism 
is pleasant and interesting. Mrs. Matheson 
ay pe herself very definitely on this subject 
in her preface :— 

“Tn writing of Love Triumphant it can never be 

forgotten that the militant love which makes for 
social progress has for nearly two thousand years 
borne the name of One who was the Son of a 
Jewish Mother, even of that peasant Daughter of 
the Chosen Race whose Magnificat is daily sung 
throughout Christendom.” 
Other causes which inspire Miss Matheson’s 
enthusiasm are dealt with in the poems entitled 
‘For Concord,’ ‘For Co-operation,’ ‘ For those 
in Mortal Combat,’ ‘Labour,’ ‘ Against Social 
Carelessness,’ ‘A Certain Statesman who has 
for awhile stood aside for Others,’ ‘ Municipal 
Contests,’ ‘A Song for Women.’ We almost 
seem at times to be wandering among the metti- 
cized columns of a Radical daily. The lady’s 
enthusiasm does not exhaust itself wholly 
on these Liberal war-cries, however. Many of 
her poems are addressed personally to men whom 
she deems great—Gordon, Browning, Watts, 
Carnot, Leighton, Tennyson, all are hymned, 
A candid, pure, and beautiful soul shines in 
the flame of Miss Matheson’s enthusiasms. 
How is it that those who have the gift of poetry 
are so often the slaves of a mean pessimism, 
while those who have all the finer gifts of 
heart and soul can, when it comes to poetry, 
wield so feeble a pen? But for the sake of the 
noble nature revealed in these poems, we can 
almost bear the poems themselves. And, indeed, 
they are not at all badly written—only they are 
not written at all well. 


The Forest Chapel. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Heinemann.)—The many thousands who have 
derived pleasure —and something deeper and 
better than pleasure—from the novels of Max- 
well Gray will welcome her little book of poems 
with interest. They are not good poems, but, 
like Miss Matheson’s, they bear the imprint of 
an honest and noble nature, full of love for all 
things true and beautiful. But we own that we 
could find it in our hearts to wish that Maxwell 
Gray would keep to that medium of prose iD 
which she has shown that she can work so well. 
The envoi to ‘The Roses of St. Elizabeth’ will 
serve to set forth Maxwell Gray’s simple philo- 
sophy of life, and is, besides, a fair sample of 
the quality of her verse :-— 


O Earth! thy gloomiest ways are bright 
With the mystic aureole, 

Hidden its rays to fleshly sight 
But clear to loving soul ; 

And oft in sorrow’s deepest night 

We catch the gleam of its hovering light, 
And wounded hearts are whole. 


A certain class of religious persons is partial to 
religious sentiment in a metrical form ,the quality 
of the form being an unimportant matter. This 
class, which loves Miss Havergal and likes Miss 
Burnside, will find much pleasure from Max- 





well Gray’s pretty little book, which is inferior 
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to Miss Havergal’s work almost as much as it is 
guperior to that of Miss Burnside. 

‘A Drama of Two Lives, The Snake- Witch, and 
other Poems. By E. J. Chapman, late of the 
University of Toronto, Canada. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.)—When a Canadian gentleman writes a 
continuation of ‘Christabel,’ and gets it pub- 
lished in England, he has already, it is to be 
feared, done enough to alienate from himself the 

thy of lovers of literature. But Mr. 
i. i Chapman is not content; he drives the 
nail home—being a professor, perhaps he 
cannot help his methods—by synopses of his 
ms, and notes, and the longest titles a book- 
Bayer could hope to find in a week’s research in 
the twopenny box. In the prefatory note to 
‘Christabel ’ he tells his readers that 
“the earlier portions of this poem were composed 
geveral years ago, and the poem was then laid aside, 
under the stress of work in connexion with the 
writer’s duties in the University of Toronto.” 
There was even a happy danger that he would 
never be able to finish the work he had pro- 
Pa to himself, and that his contribution to 
leridge’s poem might have remained for ever 
a remy postscript to a fragment. But 
this danger was, unfortunately, averted. The 
fessor fled from his too-engrossing duties, 
and gave his whole soul to his ‘ Snake- Witch.’ 
But traces of the professorial manner remain. 
Mr. Chapman is exceedingly careful ; he explains 
everything in notes, tells us which poems have 
been altered, which renamed, and why. The 
following is a specimen of the professor’s 
taste in notes; and in the naming of the poem 
which follows is exhibited his taste in titles. 
His taste in poetry may be judged from the 
quotation which follows the title :— 

“This piece of jocose rhyming is paraphrased, or 
rather imitated [careful professor!], from the 
German of M. Reymond (‘Das neue Laienbrevier 
des Haecklismus: Gesang 13’). As the original is 
without any distinct title I have ventured to add 
one, together with some marginal and other anno- 
tations.—E. J. C. 

Amphioxus and Ascidian : 
Our Gelatinous Ancestors. 
How the Missing Links were discovered and 
made known.” 
All that is sheer title. Of the poem a few 
lines will probably satisfy the greediest reader : 
A ‘find ” his eager senses sniff— 
He stoops—he sees: with joy elate 
He grasps the creature in a jiff— 
And cries—now, I’1l be jiggered—if 
It isn’t vertebrate ! 
When our professor tries his hand at sentiment 
it comes out like this :— 
THE SONG AND IT3 SINGER. 
She sang a little German song: 
Du bist wie eine Blume— 
a heart responded, all along, 
u bist, ja, eine Blume! 
The turf lies on her, now! No more, 
Our hearts exchange kind greeting, 
But mine keeps often, o'er and o’er, 
Those old fond words repeating : 
Du bist wie eine Blume! 
Du bist wie eine Blume! 


And so enough — perhaps even more than 
enough—of the late professor of the University 
of Toronto, : 
Miss Frances Bannerman, in her poems 
entitled Milestones (Grant Richards), is nothing 
ifnot up todate. Her philosophy is of the newest 
brand ; her martial flame is kindled at the fire 
lighted in these latter days by Mr. Kipling ; 
and she gives us impressions of colour— 
Tusset,” ‘‘ white,” ‘‘scarlet "—for all the 
world as though she wanted to be like Mr. 
Whistler or a French Decadent. To say this is 
to cast no slur on the lady’s work. Of the quali- 
fications which go to make a poet Miss Banner- 
man thus proves herself to have at least one— 
sympathy, the power of reflecting the colouring 
of the world wherein she lives. Her book is 
instinct with modern sentiment. Nor is she 
destitute of other poetic attributes ; though she 
has little power of vision, at any rate of concrete 
things, yet when she treats of abstract thoughts 
& certain distinction is to be perceived. But 
Bannerman should remember that while 





abstract ideas may perhaps supply the themes 
for the most lofty poetry, yet it is also the 
poetry most difficult of execution, and requires 
for its perfection a vigour and a strength of 
handling of which only the greatest poets are 
capable. ‘ Milestones’ is pleasantly free from 
the egoism, the tepid gush of personal sentiment 
which the world has learnt to dread in women’s 
verses. There is nothing within these covers 
which might not well have been written by a 
man, and we congratulate Miss Bannerman 
on her avoidance of the trivialities and 
sentimentalisms which are such stumbling- 
blocks in the way of the art of women. 
Even when she treats of the passion of love 
she does not recall personal or fancied expe- 
riences of the ‘‘I wandered by the millstream” 
order, but works out a series of clever epi- 
grammatic poems, depicting various aspects of 
the phenomena of love — ‘Love Unasked,’ 
‘Love Unavailing,’ ‘Love Belated,’ ‘ Love 
Unknowing.’ The titles recall Rossetti, but, 
fortunately for Miss Bannerman, comparison 
is impossible, for while Rossetti’s sonnets 
breathed from the very hothouse of love, 
these poems are measured, logical, objective ; 
to say nothing of the fact that Rossetti wrote 
in good English —a feat which, in the following 
example at least, Miss Bannerman has failed to 
achieve :— 
LOVE IN SECRECY. 
“Your servant, Madam.” “Sir, give you good-day.” 
And each along the formal terrace walk 
Rustling and stately take their separate way, 
Where buzzing courtiers, pausing in their talk, 


Ogle and spy, the while they bowing sway 
'o favour’s breeze, as poppies on the stalk. 


“ Lord of my life!” ‘‘Thou very heart of love!” 
Close-meeting lips breathe through the folding dusk 
In that long-waited moment, when above 
Only the stars, where roses shed their musk, 
May spy the pair, who through their Eden move 
—This is life’s fruit, all else were but the husk. 
Miss Bannerman is sometimes much better 
than this—as, for instance, in ‘The Wolf,’ ‘ The 
Fair Adventure.’ And in ‘ The Man from Por- 
lock’ we have a touch of humour, and the ex- 
pression in its concluding lines of a sentiment 
familiar and sympathetic to us al] :— 
THE MAN FROM PORLOCK. 
Person from Porlock, nameless man, 
If it were known, how execrate your name ! 
Who to our endless loss of * Kubla Khan’ 
Upon your dull and trivial business came! 
7 * 


Though long in kirkyard rest is laid 
The man from Porlock, whose gross ear 
Heard not the Abyssinian maid,— 
Though he is dead this many a year— 
He leaves behind an endless brood 
Dull as himself, importunate. 
Always too soon do they intrude 
And always go too late! 
And yet—and yet—what if the whole popula- 
tion of Porlock were to wait, daily, regularly, 
like the butcher and the baker, upon our 
modern poetlings? There is a use for all things, 
and men from Porlock might yet, in their proper 
sphere, do much to lighten the load of the 
reviewer. 

Some of the titles in Miss Marion Miller's 
Songs from the Hills (Melville) are as follows: 
‘The Well-spring of the Heart,’ ‘ Lovers’ Land,’ 
‘Nobody's Mother,’ ‘The Watch-tower of the 
Soul.’ There are, of course, the usual poems 
on obscure subjects—the heroes of Australia, 
for instance—and also bush tragedies, and odes 
on the future of Australia, as well as an ‘Ode 
to the Australian Cuckoo,’ who seems to be a 
very poor bird compared with that English 
brother of his whom Wordsworth sang—at any 
rate, judged by the quality of the poetry which 
he inspires, to say nothing of his singing in a 
‘*silvery monotone,” a thing which Words- 
worth’s or any other English cuckoo would have 
scorned to do. This accusation, however, should 
not be taken too seriously. It may be merely 
a libel on the cuckoo dictated by the exigences 
of rhyme. It is curious to note how, as the 
plants and animals imported from the old 
country to Australia outnumber and outgrow 
the native products, so the old thin senti- 
mentalities of our decaying civilization grow 





luxuriantly in the poetry of our coloniés, 
crowding out the fresh, strong, natural senti- 
ment of a young and vigorous nation, which is, 
fortunately, beginning to be noticeable in its 
prose. 








THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Les Juifs de Paris pendant la Révolution. 
Par Léon Kahn. (Paris, Ollendorff.) — ‘‘ Is 
there any way of making the Jews in France 
happier and more useful?” was the problem 
the Metz Society of Arts and Sciences submitted 
to public competition in 1787. ‘‘ That is easy 
enough, and without injuring us Frenchmen 
either: transport the whole of them to the 
deserts of Guiana,” was the reply of one whose 
patriotism was in advance of the age. The 
prize was awarded to the more charitable 
views of the Abbé Grégoire, henceforth the 
recognized champion of a people whoseoppressed 
and ignominious state in the eighteenth century 
has been set forth by M. Kahn in his previous 
works. The Jews’ brief and victorious struggle 
for emancipation, a struggle which dates from 
the assembling of the States General, forms 
the subject of the present volume. It contains 
more evidences of research than elements of 
interest. The fact that the claims of the Jews 
to the rights of citizenship were supported in 
the National Assembly by such men as the 
Abbé Grégoire, Mirabeau, Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Robespierre, &c., doubtless increased the op- 
position of the nobles and clergy. When 
M. Kahn, however, attributes to the machina- 
tions of the two higher orders the excesses 
which, as in Alsace, greeted the idea that the 
declaration of the rights of men might be 
applicable to the unpopular nation, he ignores 
the hatred which naturally exists between the 
borrower and the money-lender. He quotes 
as a complete summary of the Jewish position 
Clermont-Tonnerre’s words :— 

‘*We have forced this people to live apart, and 
then punished them for doing so; we have re- 
stricted them to one trade, and then punished 
them for contracting the spirit of it; we have 
only allowed them to employ their money in one 
method, and then punished them for adopting it ; 
that method enriched them, and we punished them 
for being rich,” 

Yet surely the heinousness of their offence 
consisted in that their wealth had been acquired 
from their Christian neighbours. It was this 
conviction that prompted the bigoted clergy 
of Colmar to demand in 1789 that only the 
eldest son of each Jewish family should be 
allowed to marry (‘La France d’aprés les Cahiers,’ 
par E. Champion, p. 218) ; while the same belief 
is apparent in the liberal-minded Duquesnoy, 
who, on hearing that the Israelites of Eastern 
France wished to shirk the boon of citizenship, 
straightway urged that they should be forced 
to accept it, for ‘* so long as they have no legal 
existence, their opportunities for living at the 
expense of the people are all the more numerous ” 
(Duquesnoy, vol. ii. p. 325). The story of 
the dissensions amongst the various races of 
French Jews, and the clashing of their re- 
spective interests in the fight for emancipation, 
is curious. The so-called Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews had fled from Portugal in the 
sixteenth century to avoid the Inquisition, and 
had settled in the south of France at Avignon, 
Bordeaux, &c. Whilst secretly adhering to 
their own faith, they had for a while accepted 
the baptism and other rites of the Catholic 
Church, and, under the title of New Christians, 
had obtained certain privileges by letters 
patent from Henri II. When allowed later 
to practise the Jewish religion without disguise, 
they gave to their own ritual the name by which 
they themselves were distinguished—that of 
Portuguese. They were foremost in pride of 
birth and in the estimation of the public. In 
the election for the States General M. Gradis, 
one of this community, failed by only three 
votes of being chosen deputy for the commune 
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of Bordeaux. Another but humbler division was 
formed by the Israelites of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
they followed the German ritual, and were known 
as German Jews. The Hebraic society in Paris 
composed a third faction, and appears to have 
earned a certain degree of popularity in the 
capital. M. Kahn makes the most of the share 
taken by the Jews in the revolutionary wars. 
We thought they had contented themselves 
with turning army contractors; but we here 
learn that in 1793 there were at least two 
thousand of the race serving with the French 
troops. Our author, however, omits to mention 
the total of the Jewish pulation then 
domiciled in France. More palpable is the pro- 
minent part taken by the chosen people in the 
purchase of church lands. It is true that their 
covetousness in this direction had in one 
instance at all events been sanctified by their 
intention of turning the Jesuit church of 
St. Antoine in Paris into a synagogue ; but their 
religious zeal was transitory. As soon as impiety 
became the only safeguard, one of them boasted 
that the Jews in Western France “‘ abjurérent, 
aussi publiquement que les autres, les mensonges 
de leurs prétres.” In Paris the Jews declared 
that the laws which the Mountain gave France 
were as sacred to them as those which 
Moses brought down from his mountain ; 
whilst on another occasion ‘‘des citoyens 
ci-devant juifs” offered the Convention 
‘toutes les reliques et les crnements auxquels 
les jongleurs attachaient tant d’importance, 
entre autres la fameuse chape qui, dit-cn, a 
appartenu & Moise, et que ses descendants ont 
portée, de pére en fils, jusqu’é nos jours.” 
All these treasures were consigned to the Mint. 
But the Jews could be careful enough on occa- 
sion. At Avignon in 1793, when coin was 
scarce, Jewish funerals became very frequent, 
whilst the coffins were so heavy the bearers 
could scarcely carry them. One procession was 
stopped by the mob, whose suspicions were 
justified when the coffin in place of a corpse 
was found to hold a quantity of gold. The 
luckless marriage of the young and wealthy 
Austrian Jewess Mlle. Frey with the un- 
frocked Capuchin Chabot drew from a hostile 
Jacobin the rebuke: ‘*‘Une femme est un 
vétement. Si ce vétement était nécessaire & 
Chabot, il devait se rappeler que la nation avait 
proscrit les étoffes étrangéres.” 


Légendes et Archives dela Bastille. Par Frantz 
Funck-Brentano. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.)— 
This must be cautiously accepted as an in- 
genious example of special pleading. The his- 
tory and administration of the State prison are 
well handled, but the account of the luxurious 
and indulgent treatment of the inmates is, if 
not altogether too roseate, applicable only to 
the favoured few. M. Brentano bases his work 
on the archives of the Bastille; so also did 
Charpentier, who in 1789 published ‘La 
Bastille Dévoilée.’ The two authors arrive at 
very different conclusions. 








PASTIMES, 

The Book of Golf and Golfers (Longman), con- 
sisting of more than three hundred closely 
printed pages, and illustrated by portraits of 
various professionals and amateurs at the top 
of their swing or the finish of their drive, or 
otherwise maltreating a small ball, is a striking 
— of the prevalent enthusiasm for the game. 
t contains contributions by Mr. Horace Hut- 
chinsou, Mr. Hilton, Miss Pascoe (the cele- 
brated lady player), Taylor (the noted pro- 
fessional), Mr. Whigham (who gives an account 
of the golf fever in the United States), 
and Messrs. Sutton (the Reading seedsmen). 
Mr. Hutchinson is the pleasantest to read of the 
many writers on golf who are now catering for 
the public, and his knowledge of the game 
is beyond cavil, so that his advice is trust- 
worthy, and although he always writes as if 
salvation depended on getting round a links 





within at least a dozen of the record score, he 
has yet an eye to the humour of the situation, 
and may usually be read with pleasure by the 
man who likes the game and is content to be 
moderately proficient, without thinking himself 
ill-used by fortune because he is not, and is not 
likely to be, ascratch player. But we confess 
that Mr. Hutchinson’s long chapter entitled ‘A 
Portrait Gallery’ is, to our thinking, a trifle 
wearisome. It is only an enthusiast who will 
care to read through these minute accounts of 
the style of a number of celebrated players, 
which, taken singly, may be interesting read- 
ing, but by their number will confuse the 
average map, who, after all, is not likely to 
profit much by them. A man is more likely to 
attain a good style if he eschews imitation of 
any particular player, however admirable. As 
Mr. Hutchinson says :— 

“At Hoylake one sees many pseudo-Johnnie- 

Balls, pious imitators who have done their best to 
form their style on this magnificent model ; yet, 
singularly enough, none of them seem to have come 
to great achievement.” 
Upon the whole, this handsome volume suffers 
from lack of definite aim. It is not a work on 
the history of the game, nor is it a manual of 
instruction for the beginner, nor is it a volume 
of gossip about contemporary golf; but it is a 
mixture of all three, and probably it would 
have been better had it been confined to one of 
them. 

Golf is one of Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s 
penny handbooks, and is a_ sensible little 
pamphlet which is quite as useful as. some of 
the high-priced manuals that are constantly 
coming out. We are glad to see the writer 
has a liking for wooden clubs, which the 
modern novice despises in his hurry to make 
effective approaches. 

The best part of Our Lady of the Green 
(Lawrence & Bullen) is the title. Otherwise 
it is a mere piece of book-making. Although 
many ladies play golf, they do not need a 
special handbook to the game, nor, we should 
hope, will the biographies given here be to the 
taste of those who are thus brought into un- 
welcome publicity ; nor, surely, can any woman 
seriously desire the creation of a class of 
female professionals. 

The Modern Chess Primer. By Rev. E. E. 
Cunnington. (Routledge & Sons.)—Dominoes. 
By Prof. Hoffmann. Draughts. By K. McCulloch. 
(Same publishers.)—These two little volumes, 
which are of uniform size, are well calculated 
to supply readers with a thorough groundwork in 
the games they cover, and something more. 
Mr. Cunnington is known as an expert in the 
code of chess, and from the very beginnings of 
the game he proceeds to general hints, open- 
ings, and endings, with notes which will be of 
much interest even to the advanced player. 
We have played through several of the games, 
and find them laudably free from misprints. 
Most of the positions are too elementary to be 
debatable. In some of the end-games, as that 
on p. 268, not all the moves proposed are con- 
sidered. To the useful analysis of gambits the 
relative frequency of their use in modern times 
might have been added. Thus at the Hastings 
Tournament queen’s side openings were much 
more favoured than any other. The Muzio 
gambit is not one to be considered seriously, as 
shown on p. 222. Black’s play is too poor to 
be at all fair. A useful bibliography is added 
to this neat little all-round work on the game.— 
Draughts, chiefly in vogue in the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland, as the names of the openings 
indicate, is a much more difficult game than 
people who play it casually imagine. This little 
guide, with a creditable collection of openings 
and specimen games, is a capital manual in a 
small space. It is to be noticed, however, that 
there were originally two games of draughts, 
the usual, known as the French, and the Polish. 
The latter is not even mentioned by name in 
these pages, and seems to have sunk out of 
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memory. There is also no record of the logi 
game, in which the winner is the player who 
gets rid of all his men first, a game of great 


subtlety, in which after the opening moves the 
side with most men ought to be able to force g 
win. It might have been added for the warnj 
of beginners that two men can win against two 
by the insertion of a black king, say, on 18 
when white has men on 14 and 23. Some 
of the problems are insufliciently worked out, 
Thus in that on p. 166 (No. 2)—in which white 
has to draw—after the second move, if black play 
15 to 19, white with inferior forces may win ag 
follows :—26 to 30, 17 to 26, 30 to 16, 13 to 17, 
16 to 19, 17 to 22, 19 to 23, &c., when white 
must hold the man about to be crowned. The 
‘Standard Laws of the Game’ do not seem 
well drawn up. It is not stated what happens 
when one or both parties cannot move, and 
whether an opponent can compel the take to its 
fullest extent when more than one man is in- 
volved. The varieties of the rather trivial 
games of dominoes in vogue, of which ‘ Mata. 
dore ” is perhaps the best, are also capably con- 
sidered in this neat little volume by an expert, 
The injunction ‘‘never play for a money stake 
with a stranger” should be fairly obvious to 
people of intelligence who go in for any game 
where chance can be corrected, as the French 
put it. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

**What is Secondary Education ?” and other 
Short Essays by Writers of Practical Experience 
on Various Aspects of the Problem of Organiz- 
tion (Rivingtons), is described by its editor, 
Dr. R. P. Scott, as ‘‘a handbook for public 
men and parents” on the national organization 
of education in England. The book has ite 
origin in a resolution of the Head Masters’ 
Association to take steps for placing the claims 
of secondary education more definitely before 
the general public, in order that, when popular 
authorities for the supply of such education have 
been set up, those who elect and influence such 
authorities may be disposed to make a con- 
tinuous and effective demand for the right kind 
of efficiency, equipment, and control. This is 
a very sook reason for publishing a book, an¢ 
it was a still better reason for supplying many 
of these essays beforehand to some sixty or 
seventy ‘provincial newspapers. The subjects 
here discussed are familiar enough to such as 
take a personal and intelligent interest in educa- 
tion; but they are not so well understood by the 
majorities which elect County Councils, and 
which would elect any educational authority on 
a popular basis. Much has been done in the 
last few years to make known the conditions 
and needs of secondary education, not only to 
public men and parents, but also to the gene- 
rality of voters, who would think little or nothing 
about these things if they were not forced upon 
their attention. It is for them in partic 
that the plain and sensible essays of Dr. Scott 
and his colleagues are calculated to be instruc- 
tive and serviceable. They are more than forty 
in number, amongst them being papers by 
Canon Barnett and Mr. T. B. Strong on the in- 
fluence of secondary education on citizenship and 
the development of character; by Mr. Graham 
Balfour, Mr. Gerrans, and Mr. Vardy on pending 
legislation; by Sir Joshua Fitch and others on 
the relations of secondary to elementary, tech- 
nical, and commercial education ; by Dr. Gow, 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, and others, on curricula ; 
and by Mr. Bryce on the possibility of organ- 
izing the teaching profession as a whole. On the 
difficult question of inspection Mr. Gerrans 18 
notably cool and reasonable, urging that the 
proposal of the State to make a systematic In- 
spection of secondary schools contains nothing 
which need cause alarm to the most timid of 
the most independent. 

“No arbitrary coercion could be exercised over 
schools which held to their own ideals, and t 
to the public and to a healthy local feeling to sup- 
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EE 
them in their independence. In dealing with 
secondary schools as a whole, we are dealing with 
an old-established system, possessed of great power 
and far-reaching influence—a system which is not 
in the least likely to be transformed into something 
else against its will.” 

Mr. Gerrans is manifestly right in concluding 
that the ‘‘ other educational bodies,” not being 
yniversities, which the Board of Education may 
authorize to inspect, will be ‘‘little likely to 
fall very closely into line with too despotic a 
Board,” and that inspection by local authorities 
will have a natural tendency towards variety, 
since different areas are certain to feel the need 
for different types of schools. 

German Higher Schools, by Dr. J. E. Russell, 
of Columbia Gubveeiie, New York (Longmans 
& Oo.), contains an immense mass of facts—in- 
deed, it would have been better had the author 
been content to print fewer. The first eighty 

es might as well have been omitted, and the 
rest somewhat abridged. The author’s style, 
too, is not particularly attractive. There are, 
however, interesting passages, such as the de- 
scription of the Stoy School atJena. The effect on 
German boys of the necessity of passing the army 
examination is well brought out, and what Dr. 
Russell says on the decay of classical scholarship 
is worth reading. There is no doubt of it, and 
the author might have spoken more positively 
than he does. His remarks on the teaching of 
modern languages have been anticipated for 
English readers by Miss Brebner’s book (Athen. 
No. 3724). 

Hints on Teaching German, by Walter Ripp- 
mann (Dent), will be found useful by teachers 
who have adopted the ‘‘neue Methode.” Mr. 
Rippmann advocates beginning the teaching of 
German before that of French because it is the 
easier language. No doubt it is; but French 
literature is more important to English people 
than German, and offers a better mental train- 
ing. 











AMERICAN FICTION, 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 
(Macmillan.)— Of the inevitable comparison 
between this and Thackeray’s celebrated 
volumes nothing shall be said in this place. 
This romance of the old Maryland days, 
though not a masterpiece, is good enough to 
stand on its own merits. There is a vigorous 
swing in the way of telling the story, and not a 
little life and movement. It is certainly too 
long, and there is a plethora rather than a 
poverty of event and episode. On the whole, 

owever, ‘ Richard Carvel ’ is a more than fairly 
entertaining specimen of the average historical 
novel. The time is about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and the localities Maryland and Lon- 
don, The interest centres on the colonial period 
of the United States history, and the scenes in 
and about London introduce well-known figures 
and their resorts. The story is in the nature of 
a lively and spirited romance conceived with an 
eye to broad effects, carried out with some idea 
of big masses and scenic light and shadow. 
There is, besides, a good deal of play of cha- 
racter. Richard Carvel’s euentiehen, the old 
Maryland gentleman, with his blind faith in a 
king who is only one in name, is a superior study 
i types of the past. Richard, who tells his 
own story, does it in interesting fashion, and is 
himself more of a human being as well as hero 
than many of those forced to play the part in 
recent volumes. His courage and sense of 
honour are simple and unpretentious, yet con- 
spicuous. The heroine, in spite of suggestions 
as of an innocent Beatrix Esmond, is not with- 
out traits of character quite her own. The 
number of stirring and eventful scenes here and 
in America serve to make the book seem shorter 
than it really is. The author has daringly, but 
not unconvincingly, introduced some well-known 
faces. Fox, Horace Walpole, and particularly 
Paul Jones, are a good deal in evidence. The 
fortunes of the last are ingeniously interwoven 





with the thread of narrative and the international 
troubles of those days. If one now and then 
wearies of the ramifications of a story running 
to something over five hundred pages, one gets 
in return a good deal in the shape of amusing 
or instructive information about a time and cir- 
cumstances less ‘‘ written up” than some others. 
The illustrations are poor, and therefore super- 
fluous. In one we have a landsman’s notion of 
a boom, blocks, and mainsail, and some crude 
ideas about perspective generally. 

Taurua. By Emily S. Loud. (Sampson Low 
& Co.)--Mr. Louis Becke has gained fame by 
pictures of the South Sea islands which repre- 
sent the European adventurer’s or loafer’s state 
of mind in that region, and which, from that 
point of view, seem to require no supplement- 
ing. But Miss Loud here treats of a side of 
South Sea life on which Mr. Becke hardly 
touches, for her book is written almost entirely 
from the standpoint of the natives. ‘The actual 
mechanism of the story is not very craftily 
done : an American child is cast off among the 
savages, and is brought up by them until she is 
recovered by an American knight-errant, who 
is in love with her, though he has not seen her 
since she was ten years old. But the story in 
itself is of the less importance as it is merely 
the peg on which the vivid description of savage 
life is hurg. Possibly the amenity of the 
savages is not so undisturbed by barbarous 
customs as Miss Loud represents it, but the 
life here shown is evidently a true, if partial 
aspect of the natives’ lives as they were fifty 
years ago, and among the characters who play 
their part in the story there are some of quite 
exceptional power and interest, especially the 
old chieftainess Heirarii and Taurua himself. 
But of all the many charming descriptions of 
life and scenery in this charming book, the best 
is the story of Teritoiterai, the beautiful dis- 
embodied soul ; it is one that should delight 
the heart of Mr. Andrew Lang if he does not 
already know it. 


Carr of Dimscaur. By Theo Douglas. 
(Harper.) — Mysteries for which an author 
offers no solution are as easy as lying. ‘Carr 
of Dimscaur’ starts with some very precise 
legal details, and ends in a haze into which 
lawyers do not penetrate. As it would be 
humanly certain that one or more lawyers would 
have seen their way to luxurious costs if the 
story of Ida had not been a ghost story, it is 
charitable to the author to suppose that he 
meant it to be a ghost story. But the author 
lays himself open to attack whether he means 
it to be a ghost story, or a story of fact, ora 
mystery. Taking it to be a ghost story, the 
reader can find some entertainment for himself. 
The lady ghost materializes herself with con- 
summate effrontery, but she has enough sense 
of ghostly propriety to work with a secret 
passage, a turret stair, and sliding panels. It 
is not the duty of a reader to find a meaning 
for an author who confesses that he does not 
know what he means, and one cannot part on 
friendly terms with an author who makes one 
read three hundred pages only to find that the 
whole thing is a hoax. 

The Copper Princess. By Kirk Munroe. 
(Harper.)—This is a story of adventure almost 
painfully adventurous, but the less agonizing 
parts of it are told with so much spirit and 
straightforwardness that one forgives the author 
for painting the adventures so desperately. 
Plans and working drawings would be required 
to convince one of the possibility of some of 
the worst of the adventures, but it is easy, and 
indeed agreeable, to take them lightly and with 
skipping. It is always pleasant to find when 
the hero is a young English athlete that he 
behaves himself with becoming modesty all 
through his unheard-of feats, and that all comes 
right in the end. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Tempte Leaper has printed some 
Rough and Rambling Notes of my Early Life 
(Florence, Barbira). They are interesting, and 
so are the photographs ; but no light is thrown 
on the most important point in Mr. Leader’s 
life—his abandonment of his political career just 
at the point when its promise was brightest, 
and his voluntary expatriation. 

M. FiamManrion, of Paris, publishes Aventures 
d’un Grand Seigneur Italien a travers l’ Europe, 
1606, by E. Rodocanachi, an interesting plea- 
sure trip in England, France, Germany, Holland, 
and part of Italy—inferior, however, to Sully’s 
account in his ‘Memoirs’ of his own trip to 
England about the same time. The traveller, 
the Marquis Giustiniani of Bassano, strong 
Catholic as he was, and much offended by the 
Lutheran ‘‘ mosques” of Germany, visits West- 
minster Abbey to see the royal tombs and the 
work being done towards the tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth, and remarks without distaste that a 
large body of clergy were ‘‘chanting mass,” 
showing that the service at Westminster in 
1606 was not noticeably anti-Catholic. At the 
same time he states—or rather his secretary 
says for him, for he was too grand a gentleman 
to write himself—that he was shocked in Lon- 
don by representations of the Pope, cardinals, 
archbishops, and other prelates in ships sailed 
by devil crews, and others picturing the Pope 
on horseback selling indulgences in front of our 
Lord mounted upon His humble ass. On the 
whole, the traveller was pleased with Hampton 
Court and Greenwich and with Canterbury, as 
well as with the English landscape, though he 
not unnaturally preferred France, where he paid 
a visit to Sully. 

Tue Librairie Plon has issued an interesting 
and serious book of political travel, well illus- 
trated from the author’s om gg in the 
first part of Le Tour d’Asie, by M. Marcel 
Monnier, a correspondent of the Temps, who 
apparently spends the whole of his life travel- 
ling abroad in not very easy countries. His last 
journey, upon which he was four years away, is 
partly related in the present volume, which 
deals with Cochin China, Annam, and Tonquin, 
including under these names the Siamese pro- 
vinces of Batambang, Siemrep, and Ankor, and 
will be partly dealt with in a separate volume 
entitled ‘Le Tourd’Asie : L’Empire du Milieu.’ 
Our author gives an admirable account of the 
great ruins of Ankor. The most interesting 
point, politically speaking, in his volume is 
his description of the enormous numbers of the 
supposed descendants of Annamese and Ton- 
quinese prisoners or refugees in the kingdom of 
Siam, and the efforts which the French Con- 
sulate-General is making to register the whole 
of these as French citizens. The registration 
is pushed forward by the fact that when re- 
gistered as French subjects they appear to escape 
taxation, and thus to obtain an enormous 
advantage in trade and the other relations of 
life. Apparently the whole of the persons 
employed at the French Consulate-General at 
Bankok are constantly working very long hours 
in registering French citizens. The inevitable 
ultimate consequences on the government of 
Siam may easily be realized. 

From the Librairie Nilsson(Per Lamm, succes- 
seur) we have received a story by the Queen of 
Roumania, under the title Le Hétre Rouge, which 
is followed, in order to eke it out into a volume, 
by another story, by an unnamed writer. The 
translation of Carmen Sylva’s story is by M. 
Georges Mandy. It is illustrated by photo- 
graphs from life, as are the recent publications 
of the same library, and, although not indecent 
like some of them, and not so vulgar as the 
others, they are nevertheless sufficiently vulgar 
to allow us sincerely to condole with the Queen 
of Roumania, who, however, ought not to have 
allowed any of her pretty work to appear ia 
such a guise. 
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Mapame Rartazzi publishes, through the 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale, a book on a 
recent visit by her to Holland, under the title 
La Petite Reine. Though slight, it is not bad, 
and is fairly illustrated from photographs of 
places. 

THERE appears as one of the many volumes 
of the documentary history of the Dreyfus 
affair, compiled by Capt. Paul Marin, and pub- 
lished by the Dreyfusard publisher, M. Stock, 
of Paris, Rochefort —? This is in part an 
examination of the articles by Rochefort on the 
case, and a reply to them. 

The Gladiators, one of the most popular of 
Whyte-Melville’s novels, has appeared in the 
excellent reprint of his stories which Messrs. 
Ward & Lock are issuing.—Anne of Geierstein 
has been added to Messrs. Dent’s pleasant 
reprint of the Waverley novels. Two more 
volumes have been issued of this firm’s excellent 
reprint of North’s Plutarch.—The Forest Lovers 
of Mr. Hewlett has been republished at six- 
pence, but the type chosen Y Messrs. Mac- 
millan is somewhat small. 

WE have received a copy of the Archbishops’ 
judgment on the lawfulness of the liturgical 
use of incense and the carrying of lights in pro- 
cession from Messrs. Macmillan in a shilling 
pamphlet. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London 
(Sampson Low & Co.), a most useful manual, 
has reached its sixty-first year.—The Ninety- 
JSifth Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is on our table. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
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Parker’s (J.) The City Temple Pulpit, Sermons, 8vo.3/é6 net. 

Sepet’s (M.) St. Louis, with a Preface by G. Tyrrell, cr. 8vo. 
3/. (The Saints.) 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Bartolozzi Drawing-Book, 20 Engravings, Reprint of the 
Edition of 1793, oblong fol. 3/6 

Book of the Dead (The), Translation by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
folio, 50/ net. 

Poetry. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Cambridge Edition, 3/6 

Walker's (J.) The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, revised by J. Longmuir, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Music and the Drama. 

Bristol Chant, Anthem, and Service Book (The), edited by 
Josiah Booth, translated into Tonic Sol-fa by A. G. 
Colborn, royal 16mo. 3/ 

Wagner (R.): Letters to Emil Heckel ; Letters to Wesendonck 
et oe translated by W. Ashton Ellis, cr. 8vo. 5/ net 
each. 

Bibliography. 
(Index to the Periodicals of 1898, imp. 8vo. 10/ net. 
History and Biography, 

Higginson’s (T. W.) Old Cambridge, U.S., er. 8vo. 5/ 

Marshall’s (Emma) Shakespeare and his Birthplace, 3/6 

““W. G.”: Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal Recollec- 
tions, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Geography and Travel. 

Baring-Gould’s (S.) A Book of the West: Vol. 1, Devon, 
illustrated, cr. &8vo. 6/ 

Collins’s New Academic Atlas, royal 4to. 5/; New Advanced 
Atlas, royal 4to. 3/5 

Philology. 

Koschwitz’s (Dr. E.) The Study of Colloquial and Literary 

French, adapted by P. S. Jeffrey, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Science. 

Cable's (G. W.) An Experimental Research into Surgical 
Shock, 8vo. 12/6 

Encyclopedia Medica, under the General Editorship of 
Chalmers Watson: Vol. 1, Abdomen to Bone, 20/ net. 

Hiscox’s (G. D.) Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices, 
and Appliances, illustrated, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Hoblyn’s (R. D.) A Dictionary of Terms in Medicine and the 
Collateral Sciences, with Additions by J. A. P. Price, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 

Morison (A.) On the Relation of the Nervous System to 
Disease and Disorder in the Viscera, 8vo. 7/6 

Step’s (E.) Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, with Illustra- 
tions, New Edition, 16mo. 7/6 

General Literature. 

Carlyle’s (T.) Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 2, 
Centenary Edition, 8vo. 3/6 

Clarke's (A. W.) Jaspar Tristram, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Fitzgerald's (P.) Pickwickian Studies, 4to. 5/ 

Fulford’s (J.) Some Unoffending Prisoners, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hamilton’s (Lord Ernest) The Perils of Josephine, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hunt’s Universal Yacht List, 1899, Coloured. Plates, 6/ 

Nister’s Holiday Annual for 1900, 4to. 5/ 

Welford’s (H.) Whose Deed ? cr. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 

Theology. 
Barth (F.): Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu, 4m. 
Cremer (H.): Die Paulinische Rechtfertigungslebre, 6m. 75. 









Handkommentar zur Alten Testament, hrsg. v. W. Nowack : 
Div. 1, Vol. 3, Part 2, Das Buch Josua, iibers. u. erklart 
v. C. Steuernagel, 2m. 20. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Jelinek (L.): Madonna Sistina, 5m. 

Philosophy. 

Attensperger (A.): J. Frohschammers philosophisches 
System, 3m. 50. 

Political Economy. 

Miinchener volkswirtschaftlicbhe Studien, hrsg.v. L. Brentano 
u. W. Lotz, Vols. 31 and 32, 11m. 80. 

History and Biography. 

Drumann (W.): Geschichte Roms in seinem Ubergange zur 
monarchischen Verfassung, 2 Aufl., hrsg. v. P. Groebe, 
Vol 1, 10m. 

Heigel (K. T.): Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs 
des G. bis zur Auflésung des Reiches, Vol. 1, 8m. 

Kriiger (E.): Der Ursprung des Welfenhauses, 15m. 

Simon (P. et E.): Le 89e d’Infanterie, 1690-1898, 5fr. 

Voigt (M.): Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, 2 vols. 32m. 

General Literature. 

Coppée (F.): A Voix Haute, 3fr. 50. 

Gyp: Les Femmes du Colonel, 3fr. 50. 

Ludana: Lettres Répondues, 3fr. 50. 

Verne (J.): Le Testament d’un Excentrique, 3fr. 








THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
August 9, 1899. 

Mr. BapuHam persists in evading and in 
muddling, trusting, perhaps, to escape, like a 
cuttlefish, under a cloud of ink. I have, how- 
ever, promised you and your readers, not to say 
myself, that I will drop this argument. I will 
therefore simply repeat that my challenge to 
Mr. Badham was to publish a letter—not a 
mere reference—and to show the importance 
of the letter to the question of Nelson’s in- 
tegrity, which is the matter in dispute. Instead 
he publishes a reference. Do you, or does any 
one, suppose that your readers will verify this 
reference or its importance? Have you your- 
self done so, Mr. Editor? And for its import- 
ance, how shall we know it, except Mr. Badham 
guide us? The letter was not overlooked by 
my agent ; but Mr. Badham and I differ as to 
its importance. Surely, if Mr. Badham will 
enlighten your readers, you will not refuse space 
to the letter referred to. 

For his other points, Mr. Badham, in your 
issue of August 5th, simply repeats his methods 
of evasion or muddling. This, however, your 
readers and you must test, each for himself; I 
have done. This only will I say, I have given 
the means for testing Mr. Badham’s trust- 
worthiness. Either let others use these means— 
which will require careful attention and diligent 
effort, as I know by painful experience—or let 
them believe, as I by such effort am assured 
they safely may, that Nelson at Naples in 1799 
was not false to the character of an honourable 
gentleman which he at all other times main- 
tained. Compared to this, the relative accuracy 
of Mr. Badham and myself matters little. 

A. T. Manan. 








ENGLISH ‘‘BANNASTER” IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

In the ‘ Account Roll of a Fifteenth-Century 
Tronmaster,’ printed in the current number of 
the English Historical Review, by Mr. G. T. 
Lapsley, occurs the word ‘‘bannaster” or 
‘** banastre,” for which Mr. Lapsley says he can 
find no satisfactory explanation. The term, 
which occurs twice— 

“Et soluta pro factura ii 
bannasters xxiid.” 

‘Et ini pari banastres de novo facto pro petra 
importanda xiid.”— 
evidently stands for some sort of large basket 
or hamper, used in the present case for the 
carriage of ore, as is indicated in the second 
entry. 

Du Cange, in his ‘Glossarium Mediz et In- 
fim Latinitatis,’ registers a word banastwm, in 
the sense of basket, with examples of its use in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and 
in Godefroy’s ‘ Dictionnaire de l’ Ancienne Langue 
Frangaise’ we find the old French banastre with 
a similar meaning. From the fact that the 
‘* bannasters ” in the ironmaster’s roll are men- 
tioned in pairs it would appear probable that 
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they were carried by horses, slung one on either 
side, after the manner of a donkey's panniers, 
That they were so used on occasion is evident 
from a passage quoted by Godefroy, in which 
bread is spoken of as being conveyed “‘& cheval 
en bennastres.” 

‘*Bannaster” does not appear to be z 
nized either in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
or in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ nor hayg 
I found any trace of it in various old English 
glossaries which I have consulted. The old 
French banastre is said by Littré, Godefroy, and 
Bos to be an augmentative of bane or banne, 
which signifies, in the first place, a cart or tum. 
bril, then a large wicker basket, and, finally, g 
sheet or tarpaulin for covering goods on a waggon 
or boat. Banastre occurs twice in the ‘ Roman 
de Renart’ (twelfth and thirteenth centuries) 
once (where it is coupled with ‘‘ corbeilles” and 
‘*paniers ”) in the sense of basket, and once in 
that of waggon sheet or tarpaulin. It is to be 
hoped that other examples of the use of the 
word in English may be noted, and that it may 
find a place in the supplement to the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ Pacet Toynsee. 








‘THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS.’ 


Mr. Francis GRIBBLE writes regarding our 
review of ‘ The Early Mountaineers ’:— 


“(1) Your reviewer suggests that there are mis. 
takes in my translation of the letter of M. Le Pays, 
He is misinformed ; the translation is correct. There 
may be misprints in the transcription of the French; 
but I imagine that what he regards.as such are, in 
the main, certain peculiarities of spelling and accent- 
marking carefully copied from the work of an early 
French printer who printed without reference to the 
modern rules. The spelling and accents, in such 
cases, are different in different editions, but in- 
variably eccentric. (2) Your reviewer says that if 
I had read the extract from Lord Minto’s diaryin 
vol. xvi. of the Alpine Journal I should have known 
that ‘at that date the name Monte Rosa embraced 
the whole ridge from the Weissthor to the Théodule,’ 
and should thus ‘have found the clue to whatever 
is perplexing’ in the ‘alleged ascent’ of Maynard. 
I had read it, and had perceived that, as Maynard 
expressly mes that he reached ‘the top’ of Monte 
Rosa, it would only be conclusive if, as your reviewer 
apparently imagines, the Breithorn were the highest 
point of the ridge. Moreover, I also knew, though 
= reviewer evidently did not, that De Saussure, 
ong before Lord Minto’s climb. distinguished the 
Breithorn from Monte Rosa, and said that the dis- 
tinction was locally recognized. If I had been 
writing a detailed topography I would have gone 
into the matter. In a foot-note—for it is on a foot- 
note that your reviewer brings this heavy artillery 
to bear—it would have been the merest pedantry to 
trouble about it. (3) On a | Mont Aiguille chapter 
your reviewer writes: ‘ The leader of the expedition 
was a local noble and official, named Antoine de 
Ville, lord of Dompjulien and Beaupré. This per- 
sonage Mr. Gribble makes into an impossible “ Dom 
julian ” de Beaupré.’ Here he has walked straight 
into a trap inadvertently set for him. If he had 
had ry! cage ovo knowledge of the subject he 
would have known—or if he had referred to the 
documents he would have seen—that the and had 
slipped into my copy by ‘mistake. The French is 
Ant’hoine (not Antoine as your reviewer writes) de 
Ville, Seigneur de Dompjullien de Beaupré. The 
climber signs hisown name ‘Dompjulian,’ and other 
people refer to him as ‘le Seigneur Dompijullien. 
Consequently to write of him as Dompju lien de 
Beaupré, as I do once, is not ‘impossible,’ but per- 
fectly proper. To say that to do this is to mistake 
‘Dompjullien’ for a Christian name is as though 
one were to say that those who speak of Du Paty de 
Clam mistake Du Paty for a Christian name. 10 
other words, it is a display of ignorance that does 
not go well with supercilious pretentiousness.” 


We may take Mr. Gribble’s points in 
order. (1) ‘‘ Vous irez abord fouiller votre 
cassette” is not accurately rendered by ‘‘ You 
will go straight to some casket”; ‘‘canicules : 
does not mean ‘‘dogstars,” nor ‘‘parens,’ 
‘* parents.” (2) ‘* La cime du Mont Rose” was, 
no doubt, used by Maynard in all good faith. 
Very possibly the true summit was hidden by 
clouds ; but in any case a climber in 1813, if he 
reached any summit of a massif, would have 
called it ‘‘la cime.” Even in modern times at 
excursion to the Jardin has been called an 
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“ascension du Mont Blanc.” Saussure certainly 
called the Klein Matterhorn the “cime brune 
du Breithorn”; and Lord Minto, writing forty 
ears later, says, in effect, that Saussure did not 
Cow what he was talking about. The foot- 
note is considerably longer than any page of 
text in the book. (3) No trap whatever. The 
sand” is perfectly correct. Dompjulien and 
Beaupré were two quite distinct fiefs, and 
Antoine de Ville was lord of both. After his 
death they appear to have been separated, and 
to have come together again in the next century 
in the person of a lady, Anna de Saint-A madour, 
whom we conjecture to have been his grand- 
daughter. Why the conjunction is omitted in 
the original document we cannot say. Has Mr. 
Gribble verified it in the MS.? Anyhow, such 
slips were possible even in the fifteenth century. 
He would quite naturally sign himself ‘‘ Domp- 
julien,” but not ‘‘ Dompjulien de Beaupré,” still 
ess ** Dompjulian.” It was this Anglicizing of 
the name that not unnaturally led to the in- 
ference that Mr. Gribble took it for a Christian 
name. ‘‘Du Paty de Clam ”’ is not, we imagine, 
a parallel case at all, uniess that hero repre- 
sents the two feudal lines of le Paty and Clam. 
Double-barrelled surnames are even more com- 
mon on the Continent than in England. 








Literarp Ghossip. 

Mr. Batrour, Mr. R. Nevill tells us, is 
unable to receive the deputation whose 
appointment by the Congress of Archzo- 
logical Societies we chronicled. It is, how- 
ever, the intention of the Government to 
entrust to a committee an inquiry into the 
question whether any—and if any, what— 
changes are desirable in the arrangements 
now existing for the security and custody of 
local records and for making these accessible 
to students and the public. 


Tue Keats manuscripts, books, and relics, 
which have long been, and are to remain 
for the present, on loan at the Chelsea Public 
Library, have been the subject of a com- 
munication by Sir Charles Dilke to the 
Public Library Commissioners of Chelsea 
and of Hampstead, to the effect that it is 
his intention to bequeath them ultimately 
to Hampstead, in memory of the connexion 
with that parish of Keats and of Mr. C. W. 
Dilke (to whom many of the letters are 
addressed). The objects include many which 
from time to time have been the subject of 
reference in these columns, as, for example, 
the Shakspeare with the first draft of the 
lines ‘On sitting down to read King Lear 
once again’; the Shakspeare Sonnets with 
the first draft of ‘Bright Star’; the Milton 
with the first draft of the ‘Sonnet to Sleep’; 
the Beaumont and Fletcher with the draft 
of ‘Bards of Passion and of Mirth’; the 
omaha with the first draft of ‘‘ Hush, 

ush, tread softly”’; the note-book kept by 
Keats when a medical student; and the hair 
sent home from Rome by Charles Brown. 
Sir Charles Dilke retains the three Severn 
miniatures and the Hilton drawing. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kiruna has written a 
poem entitled ‘ Cruisers,’ which will appear, 
appropriately enough, soon after the naval 
manceuvres, in the Morning Post of Monday 
next. It is the first work by Mr. Kipling 
since his illness. 


Tuz John Rylands Memorial Library at 
Manchester, the erection of which was 
egun nine years ago, will be formally 
Opened in October. It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Rylands purchased the Althorp 





Collection in 1892, and she has added 
thereto a considerable number of volumes, 
making up a total of about 65,000. This 
splendid tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Rylands is vested in trustees, and will 
be managed by a council of governors. 

Tue Bishop of London has consented, as 
one of his first engagements after the vaca- 
tion, to preside at the distribution of 
diplomas and certificates at the College of 
Preceptors. 

Tue decision of Mr. Justice North in the 
curious case of the claim of the Zimes to 
copyright in Lord Rosebery’s speeches was 
anticipated, but of course there will be an 
appeal. The point raised is too important not 
to be carried to a higher court. The Zimes, 
which spends largely on its excellent reports 
of meetings, will naturally endeavour to 
uphold the judgment in its favour. 

Tue Governors of Robert Gordon’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, are strongly urging upon 
the Scottish Education Department their 
objection to the proposed foundation of a 
higher-grade Board school, with gratuitous 
instruction, in close proximity to the College. 
They represent that, if the school be 
founded, the College has an equitable claim 
to a grant which would enable it to abolish 
the payment of fees. 

THe Charity Commissioners have for- 
warded to the Governors of Grantham 
Grammar School their decision upon the 
facts recently inquired into on their behalf 
by Mr. Selby Bigge. They find that the 
assistant masters were dismissed without 
notice by the outgoing head master, and 
that each of them is entitled to a term’s 
salary, payable out of the funds of the 
charity. They also discountenance the idea 
that an outgoing head master is in any way 
liable in respect of the assistants whom he 
has appointed, by reason of his omitting to 
terminate their engagments. 

Tus decision tends to strengthen the 
tenure of office by assistant masters in 
secondary schools; for it shows that whilst 
a head master usually has the sole power 
of appointing his assistants, their engage- 
ments are thenceforth to be construed, so 
far as salary is concerned, as existing 
between them and the governors of the 
school. 

Tue obituary of the last few days in- 
cludes Dr. Lloyd, late Bishop of Bangor, 
who rendered signal services to education 
in Wales as Head Master of the Friars’ 
School, Bangor, and of Christ’s College, 
Brecon; of Dr. David Johnston, Professor 
of Biblical Criticism at the University of 
Aberdeen, whose mode of lecturing led to 
his supersession some two years or 80 ago; 
and of Prof. A. B. Bruce, of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, one of the chief 
representatives in Scotland of the Vermitte- 
lungs Theologie. Dr. Bruce published his 
first book, ‘The Training of the Twelve,’ 
in 1876; ‘The Chief End of Revelation ’ in 
1881; ‘The Galilean Gospel’ in the fol- 
lowing year; ‘The Miraculous Element in 
the Gospels’ in 1886; and ‘ The Kingdom of 
God’ in 1889. The last work was brought 
under the notice of the Free Church 
Assembly, and denounced as heretical; but 
Dr. Bruce, who since 1875 had filled the 
Chair of Apologetics and New Testament 
Criticism at the Glasgow College of the 





Free Church, was let off with a caution. In 
1892 he published a ‘Manual of Apolo- 
— and in subsequent years a ‘Critical 

ommentary on the Synoptical Gospels.’ 
Appointed Gifford Lecturer, he delivered in 
Glasgow to crowded audiences in 1897-8 
his discourses on ‘The Providential Order 
of the World.’ 

TuE annual statement exhibiting the 
moral and material progress of India, re- 
cently laid before the House of Commons, 
notices, under ‘ Literature,’ the number of 
works in the various tongues published in 
the different provinces of India and in the 
native states. Among the Marathi books is 
a translation of Prof. Max Miiller’s lectures 
on ‘ Religion,’ and the official report quotes, 
apparently from the preface to the transla- 
tion, the statement that the theories of the 
book ‘‘ must necessarily appear to orthodox 
Hindus to be grotesque.” In the report 
for the North-Western Provinces the fact is 
noticed that the Jains have for the first time 
issued religious works to the general public. 

Some years ago we announced the inten- 
tion of the citizens of Kempen to erect a 
monument to Thomas a Kempis. Since 
then the project seems to have been kept in 
abeyance, but recently the town authorities 
agreed to assign the sum of 10,000 marks 
from the ‘‘ Thomas fund” as a contribution 
towards the expenses of the monument, the 
erection of which is, in consequence, secured. 

Tue forty - fifth yearly Versammlung 
Deutscher Philologen und Schulminner is 
to be held at Bremen on September 26th to 
30th. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Committee on 
Schools for the Blind and Deaf, 1898-9 
(3d.); and the Educational Report for the 
North-Eastern Division of England (2d¢.). 








SCIENCE 
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Railway ‘‘ Block” Signalling: the Prinewples 
of Train Signalling and Apparatus for 


ensuring Safety. By James Pigg, A.I.E.E. | 


(Biggs & Co.) 
Tur remarkable safety attending travelling 
by railway, as exemplified by the small 
number of railway accidents in comparison 
with the large number of trains running 
and the great number of passengers they 
carry, may be traced to two main causes, 
namely, the “‘ block ” system and continuous 
brakes. By the absolute block system 
every railway is divided into a series of 
sections or blocks, with a signal cabin and 
signals at the dividing line between each 
adjacent section; and the instructions are 
that no train shall be allowed to enter a 
block till the preceding train on the same 
line has passed out of it, of which im- 
mediate notice is given by the signalman 
in the cabin in front on the application of 
the signalman in the preceding cabin, who 
then is allowed to lower his signal for the 
passage of the following train into the 
empty block in question. According to this 
arrangement, provided the engine-drivers 
and signalmen implicitly follow their in- 
structions, no two trains on the same line 
could be in the same block at the same time ; 
and accidents would be confined to unpre- 
ventable causes, such as the breakage of 
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rails or axles, the running of a train off its 
line and fouling the other line, or the 
division of a train by the fracture of 
couplings. Most accidents, however, have 
been due to errors or inattention on the 
part of signalmen and engine-drivers ; and 
the aim of the various improvements in 
signalling, the interlocking of the signals 
with the modifications in the lines which 
they indicate, and the other safety ap- 
pliances introduced, is to reduce the 
chances of human fallibility to a minimum, 
though they cannot be entirely eliminated. 
When from any cause an accident appears 
imminent, the application of the continuous 
brake is invaluable in arresting the progress 
of the train; and many collisions have been 
prevented or greatly mitigated, and dangers 
to trains averted, by the very rapid stoppage 
of a train by the action of the continuous 
brake. 

Railway signalling, by means of which 
the block system is worked, is divided 
by the author into two distinct classes : 
** (a) The electrical part, by which arrange- 
ments for, and notification of, the passage 
of traffic are made; and (bd) the fixed 
signals, by which the actual movements of 
trains are controlled.” The electrical signals 
used are of two kinds, namely, those of a 
permanent character, which indicate the 
condition of the line more or less completely 
by means of instruments capable of exhibit- 
ing continuous indications of different forms, 
and transient signals made by a bell code, 
or a combination of bell and dial signals, 
which are intended to convey information 
upon which subsequent actions are to be 
based. A code of signals and regulations 
respecting signalling, issued in 1891, is 
printed in chap. ii.; but these have been 
superseded by a modified code and regu- 
lations issued in 1896, also given in full, in 
which the number of signals has been 
increased from thirty-five to forty-five, and 
the number of regulations from eighteen to 
thirty-four. Illustrations are furnished in 
the same chapter of various forms of block 
indicators, and their objects, value, and 
method of working are considered; and 
though the one-wire transient - current 
system for working the instruments is 
cheaper to erect and maintain than the 
three-wire continuous-current system, the 
latter system enables a greater variety of 
signals to be used, and preserves the in- 
dependence of the two lines of rails of a 
double line, whereas the failure of the line 
wire of any single-wire system affects both 
lines of rails. Besides the signalling of 
trains on the block instruments to ensure 
the safety of the traffic, the positions of the 
trains are telegraphed to enable the manager 
to regulate the traffic, so as to occasion as 
little loss of time as practicable in spite of 
irregularities in the running of the trains. 
The telephone also is proving an expedi- 
tious means of transmitting such messages. 

Whilst the signalman stops the driver of 
4 train, or allows him to proceed, according 
to the intimations received by telegraph 
from the adjoining signal cabins, by ex- 
hibiting the well-known semaphore signals, 
the signalman himself receives signals by 
the blowing of the steam whistle by the 
engine-driver, and by the discs, boards, or 
lamps exhibited on the front of the engine, 
and sometimes at the rear of the train. 





| The author draws attention to the inadequacy 


of the present system of fog signalling, by 
means of detonators and fog signalmen with 
flags, in view of the large number of trains, 
their increased speed, and the great number 
of passengers which they carry; and he 
considers that ‘‘ the arrangements it permits 
of being made are not in keeping with the 
importance of the subject.” Considering, 
however, the intricacy of the traffic arrange- 
ments, the congestion of traffic at certain 
periods of the day on the suburban portions 
of the main lines, and the speed and fre- 
quency of many passenger trains, it is 
evident that, even if great improvements 
are effected in the system of fog signalling, 
thick fogs will always produce serious dis- 
location in the ordinary arrangements, and 
considerable delays. Two chapters in the 
middle of the book, occupying one-half of 
the whole space, are devoted to explanations 
and illustrations of the various forms of 
apparatus used in signalling, the first 
chapter, extending over 157 pages, dealing 
with electrical signalling instruments and 
safety appliances, and the second compara- 
tively short chapter describing miscellaneous 
apparatus employed. 

The chief causes leading to accidents on 
railways are: ‘‘(1) acceptance of a train 
into a section already occupied; (2) sending 
a train into a section already occupied; (3) 
failure to notice the positions of the fixed 
mechanical signals.” The first two result 
from error on the part of the signal- 
man, and the last from inattention on 
the part of the engine-driver, or inability 
to perceive the signals on account of 
fog. Whilst, however, improvements in 
the signalling instruments and in the 
safety appliances draw the attention of 
the signalman to the state of the line, and 
in a great measure control his actions, 
nothing has been done to control the 
action of the engine-driver, or direct his 
attention to the signals, beyond a greater 
clearness in the signals and an increase in 
their number, and the laying down of 
detonators on the line during fogs. More- 
over, the engine-driver is in a position of 
greater responsibility than the signalman, 
for the engine-driver may often by vigilance 
and promptitude avert the danger threatened 
by an error of the signalman, whereas the 
signalman is powerless to avert the conse- 
quences of an engine-driver running past a 
danger signal. If an engine-driver could 
be warned, when passing a signal set at 
danger, by the motion of a little arm on his 
engine, or by the sounding of a bell or 
whistle, the safety of railway travelling 
would be notably increased; but such 
arrangements are difficult to devise for a 
train in rapid motion, and they must be 
certain in their action to be of any value. 
The book concludes with a chapter on auto- 
matic block signalling by electricity, in 
which a proposed system is described, and 
also the automatic electrical signalling 
adopted for the Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
way, and the electrical apparatus put up at 
Earl’s Court Station for actuating points, 
locking bars and bolts and semaphore 
signals, and interlocking the levers. Two 
interesting points at the present time 
with regard tosignalling are in what degree 
the principle of automatic control can be 
extended, and the advisability of resorting 





to electrical methods for actuating points 
and signals and for interlocking. 

The book is printed in a large and djs. 
tinct type, and the 147 figures in the tex; 
are simple and clear. Carelessness, hoy. 
ever, has been exhibited in arranging tho 
book with regard to facility of referengg 
for the table of contents of the chapters at 
the commencement contains no indication of 
the pages at which the several chapters 
begin; the chapters in the book are jp 
many instances devoid of headings, and jn 
some cases the headings are defective ; and 
the page-headings merely repeat “ Rail. 
way Signalling” on every page, and there. 
fore do not afford the slightest clue to the 
contents. It is to the author’s advan 
that the various topics dealt with in his 
book should be readily found, especially in 
a book which is more likely to be consulted 
for special subjects than to be read straight 
through; but Mr. Pigg has paid little 
attention to this consideration beyond in. 
serting an index. The diligent reader, 
however, will find many matters of interest 
with regard to signalling and safety appli- 
ances in the book; and a good idea is 
furnished of the arrangements and pre. 
cautionary measures by which the traffic 
on railways is controlled. 








Early Chapters in Science. By Mrs. W. 
Awdry. (Murray.)— Mrs. Awdry’s very 
readable and useful work is edited by Prof. 
W. F. Barrett ; and several scientific experts 
have revised the two parts into which it is 
divided. The editor tells us that Mrs. Awdry’s 
desire was to produce a volume that should be 
as useful in England as M. Paul Bert’s similar 
text-book has been in France. The desire is 
more than satisfied, for the book before us is 
much more pleasantly written than the French 
text-book, while it seems to be as free from 
inaccuracy as M. Bert’s work, and is certainly 
not ‘‘so indigestible, and favourable to mere 
cram.” Part I. treats of the ‘World of Life,’ 
i. e., the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
Part II. of the ‘ World of Experiment,’ i.¢., the 
forces of nature. The successive chapters are 
full of information carefully arranged and skil- 
fully correlated; but Mrs. Awdry’s primary 
object appears to be from the first chapter to 
give to the young student a distinct mental 
training in the methods of inductive science; 
to store his mind with valuable knowledge of 
natural phenomena, but also to give him still 
more valuable acquaintance —that is, more 
valuable from an educational standpoint—with 
the processes by which this knowledge 1s 
acquired, and by which the so-called laws con- 
necting natural phenomena are discovered. 
The initial chapter, on classification, will at once 
arrest the attention of the young people for 
whose benefit Mrs. Awdry writes. The style 
adopted is clear and bright—nothing is dry or 
dull—and although facts are not overlooked, 
principles always remain impressed on the 
reader's mind. The various animals described 
seem to fall naturally into their true places mn 
the scheme of classification ; and when the 
chapter on physiology has been carefully read, 
a considerable scientific acquaintance with the 
animal kingdom will be the result. Two interest- 
ing chapters on plants complete the study of 
the world of life. The world of experiment, 
described in the second part of the volume, 
embraces an elementary comprehensive con- 
sideration of the forces of nature and the rela- 
tions between them—gravitation, cohesion, heat, 
light, magnetism, electricity, and chemistry. 
Young students generally experience much dif- 
ficulty in gaining clear conception of «work, 
energy, whether potential or kinetic, and the 
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ion of energy; Mrs. Awdry dis- 
pn gt subjects with singular clearness, and 
thereby lessens the difficulties besetting them. 
She possesses to a high degree the faculty of 
jucid exposition, and her statements are illus- 
trated by carefully described experiments, 
several of which we have not before met in 
elementary text-books. Many of the simple 
experiments noted in connexion with the 
henomena of different kinds of radiant energy 
are singularly neat, and we recom mend scholars 
carefully and conscientiously to perform them. 
Mrs. Awdry avoids the error—common in ele- 
mentary manuals of science — of confounding 
roof with illustration; and she _ exhibits 
throughout these ‘‘early chapters "a true 
appreciation of the value of natural science as a 
means of education, and recognizes how the 
greatest profit is to be gained from the study 
of it. 

The Human Machine (Grant Richards), by 
the late J. F. Nisbet, is a somewhat discursive 
study in materialism, heredity, sociology, &c., 

rhaps best classed under science. He holds 
that ‘‘ men are the sport of their own automatic 
forces of nerve and brain”; there is no such 
thing as free will ; evolution is recognized, but 
no hope is offered that man will reach a higher 
state of body or mind than he now possesses. 
Mr. Nisbet wrote in a popular way, and with a 
certain hard ability, which is calculated to catch 
the ordinary person with the vague amount of 
science gathered in casual conversation. He 
abounds in pertinent illustration, which may 
impress more than it should, for it is not always 
fairly used. He may lead people to think about 
their faculties—how they got them and can 
make the best of them—but it is to be hoped 
that, once started, they will go to more trust- 
worthy and less paradoxical. sources, such as 
Galton’s book on ‘ Hereditary Genius’ and Prof. 
Wallace’s ‘ Darwinism.’ ‘The Insanity of 
Genius’ was decidedly successful, and this book 
is rather better, though the author has repeated 
a silly attempt to make out Shakspeare a 
neurotic subject, and seems to take too much 
pride in unconventional ideas for their own sake. 

True Tales of the Insects. By L. N. Badenoch. 
{Chapman & Hall.) —This beautifully illustrated 
book is in part a reprint of articles which have 
appeared in some of our popular magazines, and 
is a very readable volume in the considerable 
literature that relates to the borderland of 
science. It contains nothing new, but is a con- 
scientious compilation, and restates facts which 
even by cabinet entomologists are often for- 
gotten and sometimes unknown. It is, how- 
ever, to the general reader that this volume 
appeals, and a speciality is made of the order 
Orthoptera, which includes the predatory locusts 
and the imitative phasmas. We would fain 
have seen more references to the works from 
which most entomological readers will recognize 
quotations. Where so much has been freely 
taken, some acknowledgment should be freely 
given as to the publication, apart from the name 
of the authority. A few foot-notes may be un- 
fashionable, but they were certainly not dis- 
carded by our accepted authorities. Where the 
author is original, he—or she—may be accused 
of the new-made heresy of Neo-Lamarckism, as 
when we read: ‘*The lengthening of the pro- 
thorax, we may believe, has been promoted by 
~ habitual projection in front of the rapacious 
egs.” 


De Morcan’s admirable treatise on The 
Study and Difficulties of Mathematics has been 
— at Chicago by the Open Court Pub- 

ing Company. ‘‘A prophet is not without 
honour,” &c. 

We have been rather slow in noticing the 
new issue of the Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Griffin & Co.). It has reached its sixteenth 
year, and has become a much more satisfactory 
Work than it was at starting. Our criticisms 








have been taken advantage of, and the book 
is now highly to be commended. 








CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 

Michael Faraday: his Life and Work. By 
Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. ‘The 
Century Science Series.” (Cassell & Co.)— 
Three biographies of Faraday have been pub- 
lished : Bence Jones’s ‘ Life and Letters of Fara- 
day,’ Tyndall's ‘ Faraday as a Discoverer,’ and 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone’s ‘ Michael Faraday’; these 
are all out of print. Two or three shorter bio- 
graphical notices exist ; but as long as science 
lasts there will always be a demand for an 
account of that simple and noble man Michael 
Faraday. This time the work of writing has 
fallen on one who did not know Faraday per- 
sonally, but evidently has a full appreciation of 
his character and work. The author has done 
his task well, and been aided therein by Dr. 
Gladstone, who knew Faraday so well; by the 
managers of the Royal Institution, who allow 
extracts from some of Faraday’s note-books to 
be published ; by Miss Jane Barnard, who per- 
mitted access to Faraday’s private papers and 
certain extracts to be made therefrom ; and by 
others. As a consequence we find some matter 
not hitherto published, including a little poem 
written in 1819 to Sarah Barnard, Faraday’s 
future wife, and some laboratory notes of great 
interest. Dr. Thompson divides the time, 1816 
to 1860, of Faraday’s scientific researches into 
three periods : the first, from 1816 to 1830, being 
given to miscellaneous work; the second, 
1831 to 1839, to his classical experimental re- 
searches on electricity, which were temporarily 
suspended by the serious state of his health 
until 1844; the third period is from 1844 to 
1860, which saw the completion of his experi- 
mental researches on electricity and his work 
on the relations between light and electricity and 
on diamagnetism. The author rightly calls special 
attention to Faraday’s speculations on the rela- 
tions between light and electricity, first alluded 
toin Friday evening discourses early in 1846, and 
further expanded in a letter to Richard Phillips, 
‘Thoughts on Ray Vibrations,’ published in 
the Philosophical Magazine for May, 1846, and 
here reprinted. This contains the germ, indeed 
more than the germ, of the modern doctrine 
known as the electro-magnetic theory of light. 
It is curious that Tyndall dismisses this as 
‘‘one of the most singular speculations that 
ever emanated from a scientific man.” Dr. 
Gladstone does not allude to it, and Bence 
Jones gives it less than a line. But Clerk 
Maxwell fully appreciated it, and in his paper 
ona ‘ Dynamical Theory of the Electro-Magnetic 
Field,’ in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1864, he says :— 

“The conception of the propagation of trans- 
verse magnetic disturbances to the exclusion of 
normal ones is distinctly set forth by Prof. Faraday 
in his ‘Thoughts on Ray Vibrations.’ The electro- 
magnetic theory of light, as proposed by him, is 
the same in substance as that which I have begun 
to develope in this paper, except that in 1846 there 
+ enliges data to calculate the velocity of propaga- 
ion. 

It was, however, Lord Kelvin who probably 
was the first, as pointed out by the author, 
p. 285, to see that Faraday’s ideas were con- 
sistent with mathematical expression, and who 
called the attention of Clerk Maxwell and others 
to this view. This little book also contains 
chapters on Faraday’s early life, training, and 
travel, and on his middle and later life and 
religious views, containing interesting glimpses 
into his domestic, social, and moral character- 
istics. His views on the pursuit of science and 
on education occupy a chapter which contains 
valuable hints to lecturers. The compilation of 
this volume has evidently been a labour of love ; 
it will prove very acceptable to a large class of 
readers besides those directly interested in 
science, and should be placed in every school 
library. The frontispiece is an excellent por- 








trait of Faraday, drawn by the author from, 
we believe, a remarkably good photograph. 


Practical Quantitative Analysis. By H. P. 
Highton. (Rivingtons.)—The teaching of quan- 
titative chemical analysis to classes of boys who 
are at the same time learning many other sub- 
jects is by no means an easy task. The diffi- 
culty is partly due to the short time that can be 
given consecutively to any lesson or oo 
one and a half hours being usually the limit. 
The author of this little book, an assistant 
master at Rugby, is well acquainted with the 
difficulties both of the teacher and the taught, 
and has seriously attempted to alleviate them. 
We find here a scheme of eighty-six experiments. 
Many of them are volumetric determinations, 
and they include the determination of the 
densities of solids, liquids, and vapours. We 
are told that ‘‘all the experiments have been 
performed by boys in the school laboratory, 
where it is the exception for the lesson to ex- 
ceed one hour in duration.” The experiments 
are well thought out and well arranged ; in many 
cases the results obtained in the earlier lessons 
are utilized for more advanced work later on. 
We can cordially recommend this little book to 
the attention of science masters in public schools, 
with the full assurance that they will one and 
all thank Mr. Highton for giving the result of 
his experience in this form. 








ZOOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Chapters on the Natural History of the United 
States. By R. W. Shufeldt. (New York, 
Studert Brothers.)—This volume of more or less 
disconnected chapters appears to be addressed 
to what are known as general readers rather 
than to professed naturalists; we judge this 
from the following sentence :— 

“Technical descriptions have been largely dis- 

allowed place in these pages, as in this age of science 
the literature in such fields is very rich and 
ample, while but few really popular works upon 
natural history are being written.” 
Our ignorance as to what popular works natu- 
ralists are preparing compels us to allow the last 
statement to pass, but we have our doubts as to 
its accuracy. On, however, the popular works 
that have been written we have only to remark 
that those that are really popular have been 
marked by clear and grammatical English. In 
some cases the author is far too sketchy; the 
reader who really wants to know something of 
a subject resents nothing so much as such a 
sentence as this :— 

**T cannot in this short chapter say more in regard 

to these wonderful little animals ; my space will not 
admit of it, and the subject is a very large one. It 
reads like a good novel in Huxley’s celebrated trea- 
tise upon the group.” 
From such ‘‘ good novels,” by the way, may the 
English reader be long protected! In fact, 
the whole of the chapters relating to any other 
animals than birds or mammals are quite un- 
satisfying. Of birds, as is well known, the 
author has long been a devoted student, and at 
times he lets his knowledge run away with him 
rather far from the general reader, in whom he 
supposes a knowledge which it would be safe to 
wager that much-cited person is often without. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
Dr. Shufeldt has failed in the task he has set 
himself. 

The second and third parts of the Fishes of 
North and Middle America( Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office) have been forwarded to us. 
The names of the authors—Drs. Jordan and 
Evermann —are sufficient to show that the 
United States National Museum has confided 
the work to two of the most eminent and 
trustworthy ichthyologists at its command. 
Their industry may be gauged by the fact that 
the work extends to 3,136 pages, and enumerates 
and describes a good many more than 3,000 
species. A work of this kind is one for which 
we ought to be thankful, and it is certainly one 
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that is beyond criticism. We look forward with 
anticipations of pleasure to the promised atlas. 

The eighteenth and twentieth volumes of the 
Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, bearing the dates of 1896 and 1898, 
have lately been sent to us from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. The con- 
tents of the former must be by now so well 
known to zoologists that we will allow it to pass 
without further notice. In the latter volume 
we would call attention to an excellent article 
on crayfishes by Mr. Walter Faxon, who deals 
with his subject in a reasonable and serious 
spirit. We are glad to see that in the United 
States, as in Europe, the entozoic parasites of 
fishes are being carefully studied; they are 
members of a group which has been too long 
neglected. The veteran Prof. Verrill, assisted 
by Miss Bush, has a revision of the deep-water 
Mollusca of the Atlantic coast of North America, 
in which some seventy new species are described. 
The new ‘‘subspecies” of American mammals 
appear to show no sign of abating, or, in other 
words, the pendulum has not yet begun to 
swing in the opposite direction. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


We _ have received the fifth number of 
Vol. XXVIII. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, the principal matter 
of which consists of notes by Prof. Tacchini on 
the solar protuberances observed at Rome during 
the first quarter of the present year and their 
distribution in latitude. 

Nos. 3584-5 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
are almost wholly occupied with the results of 
the observations of double stars obtained by 
Mr. R. G. Aitken at the Lick Observatory, 
California, during the year 1898. A large 
number of the measurements were made at the 
request of Prof. Burnham, who is now printing 
a general catalogue, which will also include a 
discussion, as far as possible, of the relative 
motions of each pair. Mr. Aitken’s rule has 
been to reserve the 36-inch telescope for stars 
out of reach of the 12-inch. 








Htience Gossip. 


THE Royal Society’s Coral Reef Committee 
have undertaken the preparation of an illustrated 
monograph on the Atoll of Funafuti, which, 
however, is not likely to appear yet awhile, as 
the examination of the material (most of which 
is in the hands of Prof. Judd, at the Royal 
College of Science) will take time. Since the 
first and somewhat tentative attempt at boring 
made in 1896, the atoll has received attention 
at the hands of two important expeditions, the 
third one, under the general control of Prof. 
Edgeworth David, having advanced the boring 
to the astonishing depth of 1,114 ft., while suc- 
cessful deep borings were also made in the lagoon 
of Funafuti. From the point of view of the 
geologist, the botanist, and chemist, there would 
appear to be enough material in hand to justify 
a volume of some 500 pages. 


THE ‘ Summary of Progress’ of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom for 1898, the 
second of the series, has just appeared. The 
Director-General refers to the remarkable evi- 
dence brought forward of the existence of a group 
of volcanoes belonging to the time of the carboni- 
ferous limestones in Somerset. The actual area 
of sea-bottom over which volcanic eruptions 
took place probably far exceeded fifty square 
miles, but there is no evidence of any central 
vent. What may be called the domestic side of 
the Survey’s work is evidently of value to the 
general public. A great many applications for 
information have had reference to water-supply 
and building sites, sites for market gardens, 
and routes for light railways; while information 
was given to the Society of Antiquaries in 
respect to Roman tesserz obtained at Silchester. 


It is a great pity that so many of the maps of 
the Survey remain unpublished, the fact that 
manuscript copies lie for consultation at the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin offices cer- 
tainly not meeting the necessities of the case. 

Tue seventy-first yearly assembly of the 
German Naturforscher und Aerzte will meet at 
Munich on September 17th to 23rd. The presi- 
dency has been accepted by the two princes of 
the Bavarian royal family who have adopted 
medicine as a profession — Prince Ludwig 
Ferdinand, and the renowned oculist Duke 
Karl Theodore. At the first general session 
Dr. Nansen will lecture on his observations as 
a naturalist during his last journey in the North 
Polar regions. 

Tue Swiss Naturforschende Geseilschaft held 
its eighty-second yearly meeting at Neuchatel 
on August 2nd. After the reading of the reports 
of several special commissions, Prof. Schréter 
gave an account of his botanical observations 
during his late journey round the world. Dr. 
Morin addressed the meeting on the progress 
made in the treatment of tuberculosis by high 
mountain climatic influences. 








FINE ARTS 


-o. 


Antiquities from the City of Benin and from 
other Parts of West Africa in the British 
Museum. By Charles H. Read and 
Ormonde M. Dalton. (Printed by Order 
of the Trustees. ) 


Ir is not often that the little wars with 
savage races in which we are co frequently 
involved result in such an addition to our 
art treasures as that which is fitly and 
sumptuously illustrated in this volume. 
The massacre of a peaceful English mission 
by the natives of the city of Benin led to 
a punitive expedition being sent out, one 
consequence of which was the discovery of 
a number of bronze panels, which were 
sent home to England by Sir Ralph Moor, 
and the majority of which have been pre- 
sented by Lord Salisbury to the British 
Museum. These and other objects of art 
from the same parts are fully described and 
commented upon by Mr. Read, who so 
worthily succeeded Sir A. Wollaston Franks 
in the office of Keeper of the Department 
of British and Medieval Antiquities and 
Ethnography, and by his able assistant, Mr. 
Dalton. 

Some reference to the history of Benin is 
necessary for the complete understanding 
of these objects. Benin has been known 
to European commerce for four hundred 
years, and as one of the principal markets 
of the siave trade it acquired wealth and 
importance among the savage races of West 
Africa. The first European explorers to 
obtain an acquaintance with Benin were 
Portuguese, who, until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, claimed to have the ex- 
clusive right to trade with the coast of 
Guinea. The first English expedition to 
Benin was led to that city by a native of 
Portugal, and found a king who spoke 
Portuguese. The Portuguese explorers 
appear to have been more successful than 
those of other countries in adapting them- 
selves to the conditions of life in these 
savage negro kingdoms. 

Sir Richard Burton was at Benin in 1862, 
and seems to have observed panels similar 
to those in question, though he describes 
them as of iron and of ultra-Egyptian form. 





TC 
seen by Burton were of metal at all, they 
were not of bronze rather than of iron, and 
call to mind the caution given by B 
himself to the effect that every effort of art 
emerging from the savage stage tends jp 
our eyes to assume an Egyptian appesr. 
ance. They rightly say that the habit of 


savages in all parts of the world, and j; 
probably older than the earliest dynasty 
that ruled in Egypt. 

The native traditions relating to these 
works of art were collected from the chiefs 
by Sir R. Moor and Mr. Roupell, and are ty 
the effect that when the white men came, 
a man came with them who made brags. 
work and plaques for the king, stayed a 
very long time, had many wives, but no 
children, and the king gave him plenty of 
boys to teach. ‘“‘We can make brasswork 
now, but not as he made it, because he and 
all his boys are dead.” The authors infer 
from this and from the list of kings that 
the bronze panels were first manufactured 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
presence of a number of figures of Europeans 
on the panels (as well as on the ivory tusks, 
which are also illustrated in the volume) 
tends to confirm the native account. 

These figures indicate friendly relations 
between the persons depicted and the 
negroes, whether engaged in sport or re- 
presented together on occasions of ceremony. 
The details of costume are consistent with 
the assumption that the white men repre- 
sented are Portuguese of the period referred 
to in the tradition. The designs, however, 
appear to be native designs. Mr. Gowland 
has analyzed the metal, and formed the 
conclusion that the copper used in making 
it was imported from the Iberian peninsula, 
The authors investigate in detail the articles 
of dress, the ornaments, weapons, and other 
objects shown in the panels, which are of 
peculiar interest as illustrations of life at a 
West African court 350 years ago. 

The process by which these tablets are 
produced in bronze is that known as cir 
perdue. A model is made in wax, whichis 
covered with clay, leaving only a small out 
let for the melted wax to escape. Fire is then 
applied, which hardens the clay and melts 
the wax, which runs out at the prepared 
outlet. As soon as it is all melted, metal is 
poured in in its place, which fills every 
hollow left by the wax. This process has 
produced in Europe many fine bronzes, and 
the work of the negro artists of Benin 
possesses a finish and a delicacy which 
imply that they must have acquired great 
technical skill in the manipulation necessary 
to produce a successful result from this 
method of casting. : 
Besides the plaques, other metal objects in 
the round are illustrated, of which perhaps 
the finest are the two human heads in plate ix. 
(3, 4). On each eyebrow are four vertical 
cieatrices, and two bands between, and these 
and the pupils of the eyes have been inlaid 
with iron. Both appear to be of consider- 
able antiquity, being covered with smooth 
green patina, and the technical and artistic 
perfection of the works also indicates that 
they belong to an earlier period. The one, 
representing a girl’s head, with its conical 
headdress of network, presented by Sit 
William Ingram to the Museum in 1897, 





The authors question whether, if the panels 
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ing to compare these specimens with those 

in plate x., which are of inferior workman- 

ship, and appear to belong to a later period. 

The authors also describe a number of 
carved tusks and other objects of ivory from 
West Africa in the possession of the Museum. 
They attribute the tusks to the same time 
and people as the objects of bronze, though 
the latter are superior as works of art. 
Ivory cups, hunting horns, and other ob- 
jects, many bearing the arms of Portugal, 
were evidently executed to the order and 
for the use of the Portuguese. Spoons and 
a fork (plate iv.), one of them bearing a 
figure of a European, are of European 
fashion, and about the same date as the 
bronzes. The ivory objects occupy the first 
seven plates. Plate viii. contains a fly-whisk 
and a cap, both made of coral beads, and a 
stool of brown wood. 

Each plate is accompanied by a scale of 
centimetres, so that the exact dimensions of 
every object may be ascertained. Messrs. 
Read and Dalton have produced a most 
interesting monograph, complete as regards 
its review of the history of the kingdom of 
Benin, its critical appreciation of the works 
of art that are described, and its investiga- 
tion of the manners and customs of which 
those works give indications. As a piece of 
historical ethnography it leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

We wish that the printer and binder had 
arranged the description of each plate oppo- 
site to the plate itself, as that would have 
been much more convenient for reference. 


Commieminiant 








Ir is a good idea to send an archeologist to 
accompany ‘‘ punitive expeditions” in little- 
known regions ; but there is the necessary draw- 
back that the a cannot wait for the 
archeologist, and his researches are consequently 
apt to be cut short by the movements of the 
column. This was the case with Dr. Stein, 
who, with another German doctor, does most 
of the archeological survey of India in the 
North-West Provinces division, which used 
to be managed by Englishmen. He was ap- 
pointed, at the request of Major Deane, to 
accompany the Bunér Field Force in January, 
1898, and he went through the little campaign 
with much energy ; but his Detailed Report of 
an Archeological Tour with the Bunér Field 
Force (Lahore, Punjab Government Press) shows 
clearly enough that archzeologists need more 
time than troopers, and that the explorer must 
be gifted with a very even temper to stand the 
strain of being called off by the bugle just as he 
is on the verge of a discovery. Dr. Stein’s 
‘Report’ consists of a ‘‘ personal narrative ” of 
no great value, except as showing that with 
more time something might be found worth 
publishing, and some notes on the ancient topo- 

phy of Bunér, which are more interesting. 

r. Stein confirms St. Martin’s identification of 
the “‘Mung-kie-li” of the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsiang with the present Manglaur in 
Upper Swat. Indeed, Major Deane settled 
this point in 1896. Dr. Stein’s examination of 
the Chinese pilgrim’s statements in connexion 
with his own recent exploration of the same 
ground and with General Court’s work sixty 
years ago certainly seems to show that the 
three observers saw practically the same build- 
ings or ruins, aud that there may probably 

few more of conspicuous importance to be 
found in that region. 

Dr. Finner’s Progress Report of the Epi- 
agg Section of the Archeological } atone 
India, North-West Provinces and Oudh, 1897-8, 
relates to the interesting excavations now being 
carried out in the Western Tarai by the Nepal 


Government, which are clearing up some dark 
periods in the early history of the S’akyas of 
Kapilavastu, and seem to establish beyond 
doubt the accuracy of the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang’s description. Mr. Peppé has also been 
fortunate in his excavation of a brick stfipa at 
Piprava, where he found a stone coffer or relic- 
chest, containing four urns of soapstone and ‘‘an 
exquisitely finished casket of rock :crystal,” the 
largest yet discovered in India. The inscription 
in pre-Asoka characters scratched on one of the 
urns identifies the chamber as ‘‘ the relic-shrine 
of the blessed Buddha,” erected by the S'Akyas 
of Kapilavastu. For the architectural section of 
the same Report Mr, E. W. Smith describes his 
survey of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, near Agra, 
and of the Jahangiri Mahal inside Agra Fort. 
He also opened the crypt of the so-called 
‘* Miriam’s tomb” to see if there were really a 
sculptured cross there ; but there was no such 
denominational evidence. 


Dr. Fiiurer has also published for the 
Archeological Survey of Northern India, 
vol. vi., a Monograph on Buddha Sakyamuni’s 
Birthplace in the Nepélese Tardéi, summing up 
the results of the excavations he recently carried 
out there under the government of his Highness 
Maharaja Sir Bir Shamsir Jang Rana Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I. He repeats a quantity of well-worn 
historical and legendary material; but the 
account of the recent discoveries of the As’oka 
pillar and the garden of Lumbini, where Prince 
Siddhartha was said to be born, is'well worthy 
of careful study. There are also chapters on 
As’oka’s pilgrimage to Buddha’s birthplace, and 
on the S‘akyas city of Kapilavastu. Ethnologists 
will be interested in the final essay on ‘The 
Tharus, the Modern Descendants of the 
S‘akyas.’ The monograph is well illustrated by 
large photo-etchings. 


La Tiare Pontificale du VIII., aw XVI. 
Siécle. Par M. Eugtne Mintz. (Paris, Im- 
primerie Nationale.)—This reprint of a paper 
contributed by M. Miintz to the ‘Mémoires de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres’ 
is an important monograph upon a subject con- 
cerning which much misconception has arisen, 
and a great many dissertations have been written. 
M. Miintz shows that the pontifical tiara has no 
relation to the episcopal mitre, but is actually 
the crown (corona or regiuum) worn by the 
Bishops of Rome in virtue of their temporal 
sovereignty. Its form is probably derived from 
the sugar-loaf cap worn as an emblem of dignity 
by the rulers of many Oriental nations. The 
supposed identity of the tiara with the diadem 
of the pretended ‘‘dotation” of Constantine, 
invented in Rome about 744, is shown by M. 
Miintz to have no foundation in fact, and there 
are no documentary references or. representa- 
tions of it earlier than the tenth century to 
which any importance can be attached. From 
the beginning of the tenth century there are 
frequent mentions of the corona or regnum, 
and the imposition of it took place with much 
solemnity on the day of consecration, the Po 
receiving it upon the steps of the basilica of St. 
Peter at the moment of mounting his: horse to 
ride to the church of St. John Lateran. This 
usage evidently coincided with the new political 
programme of the Papacy, and the tiara sym- 
bolized the temporal power just as the mitre 
represented the spiritual power. At first the 
tiara was made of damask, or such material, and 
ernamented with a gemmed band round the 
base. Next the band appears with points, like a 
coronet ; and late in the thirteenth century the 
tiara seems to have been made entirely of metal, 
or with metal bands extending from the circlet to 
the pointed top. The inventory of the Papal 
treasure made under Boniface VIII. in 1295 
describes it as the ‘‘regnum sive corona in qua 
sunt xlviij balassi...... In summitate autem 
habet unum rubinum grossum; in inferiori 


autem parte habet unum circulum cuim esmaltis.” 
The labels were also decorated with enamels. 





The then form of the tiara is well shown on the 
kneeling figure of Nicholas IV. (1288-92) in the 
cathedral church of St. John Lateran, and on 
the effigy of Boniface VIII. (1294-1302) in the 
Vatican. Shortly before his death—but accord- 
ing to some authorities as early as 1294— 
Boniface VIII. added a second circlet to the 
tiara by way of increased enrichment. The third 
circlet was added not much later, for the 
inventory of 1315-16 describes two tiaras : one 
as ‘‘corona, que dicitur regnum sive tiara, cum 
tribus circulis aureis et lapidibus pretiosis,” the 
other as ‘‘ unam coronam, que vocatur regnum, 
cum tribus circulis aureis et multis lapidibus 
pretiosis et perlis.” The second one was appa- 
rently that formerly worn by Nicholas IV. and 
Boniface VIII., for the entry continues, ‘‘ De- 
ficit rubinus pretiosissimus, qui consuevit esse 
in summitate,” and this is recorded to have 
been lost at the coronation of Clement V. at 
Lyons in 1305. After the appearance of the 
triple circlet the jewelled band is no longer 
found. The addition of the third circlet was 
probabiy made during the rule of Clement V. 
(1305-14) at Avignon. The mention of the 
three circlets in the inventory of 1315-16 proves 
that the usual ascription of the third circlet to 
Urban V. (1362-70) can no longer be upheld. 
Moreover, the tiara is described as having three 
circlets in the inventories made on the deaths 
of Clement V. in 1314 and John XXII. in 
1334, and from that time is regularly so 
depicted. Its shape alone underwent modifica- 
tion, and, of course, the fashion of the circlets 
varied from time to time. These changes and 
modifications are clearly described by M. Miintz, 
and illustrated by a series of examples from 
pictures and monuments. The various docu- 
ments and authorities quoted are given through- 
out as foot-notes, and a useful collection of 
‘pieces justificatives” on the later history of 
successive t iaras is appended. 

Praxiteles. Von Wilhelm Klein. (Leipzig, 
Veit & Co.)—The study of ancient sculpture 
has entered recently upon a new epoch. By the 
careful collation of literary and monumental 
evidence a solid, if somewhat scanty framework 
had been constructed ; and although the quota- 
tion of some hitherto neglected passage from an 
obscure author, or the discovery of some new 
statue that can be identified upon external evi- 
dence, may fill a few gaps, the limit of what can 
be expected from such sources is nearly reached. 
A detailed and comparative study of the statues 
preserved in our museums, their classification 
and affiliation to various types and influences, 
is a fascinating if dangerous pursuit; and it is 
to this method that we must look for adding 
fulness of life to what consists, in many places, 
but of dry bones. It is clear that in this case 
we cannot look for mathematical or logical de- 
monstration ; it is a question of sound judg- 
ment in the nice balance of probabilities, and 
of a true instinct as to points of style; and 
while nothing can be more suggestive and in- 
structive than the work of an author who pos- 
sesses these qualities, even if his conclusions be 
not always correct, so nothing can be more 
bewildering and pernicious than a similar 
attempt by one ill qualified by training or by 
nature for the task. For this reason a book 
like the one before us requires the most careful 
estimation. Prof. Furtwingler has treated it 
most severely ; but it may be doubted whether 
his strictures are in every case deserved. No 
such work can expect to be free from errors of 
judgment ; but the contribution of the author 
to our knowledge of the masters he writes about 
is sufficient to outweigh any such defects. Prof. 
Klein is well known for his contributions to the 
history of Greek vase painting, and his works 
upon signed vases have laid the foundation of 
the present systematic study of the subject. 
The training he has thus gained in proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, and acquiring 
a fine sense of artistic style, is most valuable 





now that he has applied it to sculpture, His 
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book does not, indeed, show that wonderful 
knowledge of all kinds of extant monuments 
which distinguishes Prof. Furtwangler’s work, 
nor has he many obscure or unknown works to 
bring to our knowledge ; but, on the other hand, 
those he does deal with are placed and classified 
with a correct feeling for development of style, 
so that some of his suggestions are convincing, 
and few seem improbable. His reconstruction 
of the artistic character and works of Alcamenes 
is decidedly taking at first sight. Though it is 
based on evidence that is far from incontestable, 
it is consistent with itself, and excellent in the 
manner in which it traces the influence of 
Alcamenes on Praxiteles. A detailed criticism 
of the whole would require far more space than 
is here available ; but in spite of constant pos- 
sibilities of a difference of opinion as to indi- 
vidual monuments, the whole development of 
the artistic character of Praxiteles is clear and 
convincing. The ‘ Eubuleus,’ which is rightly ex- 
cluded from the works of Praxiteles, is assigned 
by Prof. Klein to Leochares, an attribution 
which, if not finally demonstrated, is at least 
far nearer to the artistic indications; but the 
Mantinean reliefs, with their valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Praxitelean drapery, 
are not allowed their due weight ; and the rejec- 
tion of Benndorf’s identification of the ‘ Victory ’ 
of Samothrace is unfortunate. While the book, 
on the whole, is one for which we are grateful, 
at the same time its bulk is needlessly great, 
nor is the superfluous matter of a nature to 
increase our enjoyment of the work. The illus- 
trations are disappointing ; process blocks can 
give much better results ; the outlines, in par- 
ticular, are very faulty, owing to a rough cutting 
away of the black background usually given to 
photographic prints. Of course the photo- 
graphers, who adopt this clumsy device to save 
the trouble of carrying about a proper back- 
ground, are originally responsible; but the 
remedy here is worse than the disease. 








{LLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


We praised the aims, general character, 
and merits of The Temple, London, Twelve 
Original Etchings by P. Thomas, with De- 
scriptive Letterpress by the Master of the 
Temple, Parts I.-IV. (Frost & Reed), last 
April. Canon Ainger has given us more details 
of that great section of his subject which is con- 
cerned with the lives and doings of the Temple 
knights and their successors after 1323, the 
Knights of St. John, or Hospitallers. As the 
latter Order occupied the district during a 
period of time (1323-1540) which was actually 
longer than the tenure of the Templars (1180- 
1312), and was much more crowded with events 
that have been recorded, it is manifest that here 
is an opening for exhaustive research—an open- 
ing the Master of the Temple seems not to care 
to fill, The interval which occurred, too, 
between the fall of the founders and the 
incoming of their heirs extended over eleven 
years (1312-23), and was by no means barren 
of incidents, and two or threeyreedy favourites of 
the Crown seized, so far as the territory south 
of Fleet Street was concerned, the property of 
the knights of the Temple, and made what they 
could of it. Indeed, it is a wonder they did 
not pull down the Round Church. There was 
no such risk when the Hospitallers came into 
possession ; they maintained a staff of eccle- 
siastics, and found them in lodgings as well as 
in pious duties; and, as if to illustrate a 
certain well-known proverb, it was these knights 
who first let part of their estate to the lawyers, 
among whom it seems was, according to Mr. 
Inderwick’s reading (which is not ours origin- 
ally) of the text of the Prologue to the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ no less a person than a ‘‘gentil 
maunciple,” or steward ‘‘ of a temple,” who 


Of maystres hadde moo than thries ten, 
That were of lawe expert and curious, 


Who could this worthy pilgrim be with more 
than thirty masters learned in the law except 





the forerunner of the present Steward of the 
Temple in London? Doubtless Chaucer knew 
him before he thus touched upon the manciple’s 
difficulties with so many ‘‘ maystres.” It was 
Mr. Inderwick’s good fortune to find evidence 
of the lawyer’s entry upon the Temple stage 
while he was collecting materials for his in- 
troduction to the ‘Calendar of Inner Temple 
Records.’ By this means he, as Canon Ainger 
handsomely acknowledges, was able to tell us 
that 
“in the year 1347 the Hospitallers, being then 
in quiet possession, farmed the manor or place 
of the New Temple to the Professors and Students 
of Law at an ascertained rent.” 
They came, it seems, from Thavies Inn in 
Holborn. Not long after this, as Mr. Inderwick 
suggests, it was that Chaucer’s manciple, who 
might have been the first of a still existing 
sequence, set forth 
The holy blisful martir for to seeke. 

What we wish the Master of the Temple had 
taken on himself to do is to extend to the 
three sections of the ancient settlement, of 
which he is, in some sense, the head, those 
pregnant researches which the distinguished 
Q.C. had unfortunately applied to the history 
of the Inner Temple only, leaving, so 
to say, the Middle and the Outer Temples 
out in the cold. As to his own dignity 
and functions, Canon Ainger tells us that 
the chief of the ecclesiastics to whom 
the Hospitallers relegated the services in the 
Round Church, as no doubt it then stood, 
was called the Master of the Temple. ‘‘ The 
popular idea, therefore,” he adds, ‘‘ that the 
name has some affinity with that of the Grand 
Master of the Knights Templars is wholly 
erroneous.” It was hardly needful to say this 
to those who knew that the Grand Master was, 
as his title implied, the chief of that entire 
Order of which the London house was but 
one, and by no means the most dis- 
tinguished in Europe. The sketch of 
the history of the Order of the Temple, 
or rather of its three divisions, which 
Canon Ainger has furnished, is neat and ani- 
mated enough to prove how capable he is of 
supplying a greater and more researchful record. 
Probably the most effective and the richest in 
tone of the etchings is that which represents with 
breadth and luminosity the interior of the Eliza- 
bethan Middle Temple Hall. This is a capital 
example of what, in the pictorial mood, an etch- 
ing ought to be—harmonious, homogeneous, 
and well drawn. ‘The Master’s House,’ which, 
by the way, is all front, is a good specimen of 
Mr. Thomas’s manner of treating the quasi- 
classical style of George II.’s days, with, of 
course, a strong infusion of Dutch—or rather 
German—influences upon its effective and massive 
details. ‘ The Interior of the Choir of the Temple 
Church,’ being a view obtained under one of the 
beautiful pointed arches, is simpler than the 
etched view of the interior of the hall; but it 
is not on that account the less commendable, 
less broad, or less replete with colour. The 
etching of a doorway in King’s Bench Walk, one 
of the oldest surviving relics of its kind in the 
Temple, is rather thin, though it is broad and 
luminous. The most picturesque of all the 
etchings represents Middle Temple Hall from 
the exterior. The hall was opened by Queen 
Elizabeth in person in 1576. Fountain Court, 
which immediately adjoins this building, is, 
as Canon Ainger is careful to remember, con- 
secrated by certain facts in the histories of 
Charles Lamb, Tom Pinch and his sister. The 
pretty single jet of water springing high among 
the trees, with which Lamb drenched him- 
self, was for a time abolished by the autho- 
rities of that day in favour of a hideous terra- 
cotta fountain, which Mr. Thomas judiciously 
ignores. 

La Reine du Jardin. Par L. W. Hawkins. 
(Paris, Société Frangaise d’Editions d’Art.)— 
This is the legend of a certain pauvre Lili, who 


went into a garden and conversed with several 
queer creatures, such as a mole who talked 
Some of them desired to have Lili for their 
queen, and entertained unusual views of things in 
general. We got so far with the letterpress ag to 
know this, and then, giving in, we turned to the 
large plates representing Lili, her com Nions, 
the garden, and the dreadful house (all out of 
perspective, by the way) in which she lived, Jy 
haste we shut our eyes and closed the book,— 
Chansons des Oiseaux. Dessins de G. Fraipont; 
musique de G. Fragerolle ; ornamentations de 
J. Closset. (Same publishers.)—The pictures, 
which are landscapes with birds variously sing. 
ing ; the music, which represents those diverse 
songs ; and the ‘‘ ornamentations ” (which we 
find only on the book’s wrapper and fiy. 
leaves) of this book are all commendable. The 
music has a character appropriate to each 
songster, is praiseworthy to a high degree, and 
some of the landscapes, despite their flatness, 
are pleasing, so far as they go. 

Liberté Conquise. Par Massillon Roubet. (Same 
publishers. )—This portly volume and its numer. 
ous engravings and minor cuts printed with the 
text, and largely borrowed from the works of 
Viollet-le-Duc, is a history of the development 
of municipal franchises from the days of Philip 
Augustus, 4.D. 1180, and the consequences of 
that development. It is at once picturesque, 
popular, and, as the title suggests, extremely 
Liberal. The nearest English approach to it that 
we know is J. Doyle’s ‘History of England,’ 
which is, of course, neither quite so pic. 
turesque, nearly so Liberal, nor so philosophical. 
Manners, customs, implements of war and 

eace, views of streets, fortresses, interiors, 

attles, punishments, and imaginary repre- 
sentative incidents concerning the development 
of Liberty fill the pages with intervals of text, 
much of which is in dialogue. Although tedious 
now and then, as dialogues in type are apt to 
be, readers who like clever sketches of great 
movements extending over long periods might 
do worse than read the text before us, which is, 
of course, largely a compilation. The Latin 
text and a translation into French of a charter 
granted by Pierre de Courtenay, 1194, to the 
burgesses of Nevers form an interesting and 
valuable appendix. 








THE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. 
Vol. VII. Part I. (Colchester, Wiles.)—The 
Essex archeologists are making way under the 
guidance of Mr. Beaumont, honorary secretary 
of the Society. Their numbers have very con- 
siderably increased, and their Transactions now 
appear twice a year. The most important article 
in this part is that on ‘Some Interesting Essex 
Brasses,’ by Mr. Miller Christy and Mr. Por- 
teous. It is well illustrated, and may safely be 
commended to all students of such things. We 
are glad to see that matrices have received due 
attention, and that one of them, with the help 
of Mr. Mill Stephenson, has been identified as 
that of the brass of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham and his wife. The story of the curious 
palimpsest at Aveley (half of which is now at 
Aveley and half at Colchester) illustrates the 
treatment to which brasses are exposed even at 
the present day. The name of Mr. J. Challenor 
Smith is a sufficient voucher for the value of 
the ‘‘additions to Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium”’ 
which he is contributing to these T'ransactions. 
They are based upon wills, and deal alpha- 
betically with the parishes of Essex. Mr. 
Malden contributes some ancient wills, and 
Mr. Laver writes on the cage and whipping 
post at Bradwell-on-Sea, an illustration of which 
is given. Among the other communications 8 
a note of the discovery at Romford of some 
remains believed to be Roman. 


Essex Archeological Transactions. Vol. VIL. 
Parts II. and III. (Colchester, Wiles.) — 





These two parts, which represent the annual 
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work of the Society, are supplemented by the 
first instalment of the Feet of Fines for the 
county, which is issued, as it should be, in a 
separate cover, with @ pagination of its own. 
The fines appear to be carefully calendared by 
their editor, Mr. R. E. G. Kirk, and contain 
the entry of a ‘“‘John Beket, nephew of the 
blessed Thomas the Martyr,” who is new to us. 
Some two hundred and eighty fines are here 
dealt with. To the Transactions themselves 
Mr. Miller Christy and Mr. Porteous contribute 
a second elaborately illustrated paper on 
‘Some Interesting Essex Brasses,’ which will 
be found of value; and Mr. Challenor Smith’s 
useful notes supplementing Newcourt’s ‘ Reper- 
torium for Essex’ are continued. An important 
paper on Ongar Castle is the work of Mr. 
Chalkley Gould, who is devoting much attention 
to these moated mounds, of which the county 
has fine examples at Rayleigh, Pleshy, and 
Ongar. These strongholds offer a great field 
for work, which should be accompanied by plans 
and sections, as in Mr. Gould’s paper. Another 
interesting contribution is that of Mr. Goddard 
on deneholes. He makes out a fairly strong 
ease, supported by evidence of their use in 
France, in favour of their having been intended 
for subterranean lairs in times of warfare. Mr. 
Round, ina paper on ‘The Honour of Ongar,’ 
traces the formation of this Honour, out of 
sundry distinct fiefs, by the famous Richard de 
Luci, who was visited by Henry II. at his 
castle of Ongar. The descent of his estates 
also, hitherto misunderstood, is here established 
by Mr. Round. Mr. Curtis writes on the church 
of White Notley, where the foundations of an 
apsidal chancel were discovered in 1885, and 
where the ‘‘restorer” did what harm he could 
a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Chancellor 
deals with Faulkbourne Church and Hall, and 
points out that, with the usual tendency to 
exaggerate the antiquity of such buildings, 
work of Stephen’s time has been here detected, 
though no portion of the hall is older than 
1500! Those who are responsible for editing 
Transactions should endeavour to see that 
contributors do not contradict each other un- 
consciously. Here Mr. Chancellor, not being a 
genealogist, repeats, in his opening words, the 
error corrected in this very volume by Mr. 
Round. Mr. Round’s paper, by the way, on 
‘Essex Vineyards in Domesday’ will be found 
of more than local interest, urging, as it does, 
that the vine in England was reintroduced by 
the Normans. The index to the last volume, 
issued with these parts, is, we believe, the first 
to be compiled in accordance with rules recom- 
mended by the Congress of Archeological 
Societies. 

Part 58 of The Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal (Leeds, Whitehead & Son) contains 
Mr. J. W. Legg’s account of the blessing of the 
pall, and a comparison between the shapes of 
the vestment in the Western and Eastern 
Churches, which proves that they are sub- 
stantially the same, and such as we see on Con- 
sular ivory diptychs of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, as well as on still more ancient 
sculptures in stone. The ceremonies adapted 
tothe blessing of palls were both ancient and 
curious, and they are set forth with an anti- 
quary’s enthusiasm by Mr. Legg, who has 
devoted much time and pains to the study of 
his subject; and in consequence, though it 
does not promise to be attractive, he has 
made itso. The printing of extracts from the 
registers of various York churches is continued, 
So as to include the existing documents in St. 
Mary’s, Castlegate, which, though the records 
do not go further back than 1612, are more than 
commonly interesting and richer than usual in 
curious memoranda. Here we find many such 
names as ‘* Betteras,” a first name for a woman; 
“Thwing,” a sirename of a numerous family ; 

Wysdome,” a clerk’s name ; ‘ Sylence 
Awdsley,” a woman’s ; ‘* Blackbeard,” a man’s ; 
and that of Aristarchus Baine, ‘‘ who married 








Elizabeth Low”; that of ‘* Dorette Slengesbe, 
widow”; and other records of ‘‘ Snawstropp,” 
a sexton ; ‘‘ Leatherhind,” who was ‘‘ executed 
and buried ” (i.e., not quartered, we sup 5 
‘* Mrs. Dorothy Thweng, an old Maid”; Major 
Wilson, ‘‘a Prisinor from y* Castle, being 
100 years old”; ‘‘ Millicent Rasby, an old 
gentlewoman who had been confined in y® 
Castle 38 years”; and various Ettys, who were 
doubtless ancestors of the famous painter, who 
was a native of York. The number of prisoners 
and officials who died inthe castle plainly suggests 
the condition of that gaol. Among the curious 
testamentary dispositions is that of R. Wilson, 
who, December 2nd, 1542, bequeathed his best 
sword to the parson of (St. Mary’s) Castlegate. 
One John illiam, who robbed the mail, 
December 14th, 1774, particularly desired to be 
buried, after hanging, ‘‘in the north church- 
yard facing the door.” Was this a proof of 
repentance or of humility? William Henlayke 
bequeathed, August 26th, 1558, to ‘* Katherine, 
my wyfe, my cobbord in the hall and a carved 
chist of waynescott in the parlor”; and, 
August 27th, 1558, Thomas Wilson said, ‘*I 
bequeath to my brother James my best jackett, 
my bow, my quyver, my shaftes, my braser 
and shoting glove.” An account of Yorkshire 
deodands is curious as showing the manner of 
many deaths for which those fines were levied ; 
waths, or fords, were responsible for not a few, 
but, strange to say, no bull committed murder 
in that agricultural county during the reigns of 
Edward II. and Edward III., though several 
horses were culpable. From Mr. R. H. Skaife’s 
extracts from Visitation Books at York may be 
derived many glimpses at the ways and doings of 
our ancestors, a large proportion of whom were 
fined or censured for not taking the sacrament 
nor going to church; for instance, Thomas 
Wharleton absented himself from Acomb 
Church, and gave the churchwardens ‘“evill 
language when he was reproved for the same.” 
Robert Ray got into trouble “‘ for bringing his 
dogg continuelly to church which disturbeth 
the congregation,” as did Thomas Meilby ‘‘ for 
unloadenge a waine of corn upon a Sonday.” 
At Bilton, William Lambarte, vicar, ‘‘ doth not 
kepe hospitalitie,” and Sir R. Stapleton, Kt., 
did not mend the glass windows of the church ; 
and in 1615 Mr. Hawmonde indulged in a 
‘* supersticious kneelinge at places where crosses 
had been.” We read of several Dousabellas, 
now a rare name, and Mr. Edmund Casse was 
admonished because he said that ‘‘ Mr. Allerton 
had more beard than wit”; and ‘* Hugh Bavan, 
alias Upowan [Ap Owen], broughte a woman 
oute of the south, whome he useth as his wife. 
He sheweth a certificate under the handes of 
Mr. Bigges, chaplain in the Savoy, in the 
Strand, and was therefore dismissed.” All the 
churches were in a bad state of repair and very 
ill furnished with books. 

Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, New Series, Vol. III. Part II. (Glas- 
gow, MacLehose), consists of eight items. Of 
these the most valuable is ‘Torphichen and the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in Scotland,’ 
by Mr. John Edwards. The Knights Hos- 
pitallers’ preceptory at Torphichen was, perhaps, 
founded by David I. during the first half of the 
twelfth century, and its lands at the Reforma- 
tion passed to the last preceptor, Sir James 
Sandilands, for whom in 1563 they were erected 
into a barony. Wallace was here in March, 
1298, and Edward I. in the following August. 
Mr. George Neilson has applied his industry to 
rather too vague a topic in ‘Annals of the 
Solway until a.p. 1307.’ Inter alia he locates 
the battlefield of Brunanburh in Dumfriesshire. 
Prof. John Ferguson adds a long supplement 
to his ‘ Bibliographical Notes on Histories of 
Inventions and Books of Secrets,’ which must 
by now have the dimensions of a goodly volume ; 
and Dr. Tille writes on ‘Yule and Christmas, 
their Place in the Germanic Year.’ Mr. James 
Young describes some recent antiquarian finds 


in Lesmahagow parish; and to the ‘ Annual 
Excursion’ Mr. Dalrymple Duncan contributes 
an interesting paper on Linlithgow Palace. We 
should like, however, to know his authority for 
the statement that on his southward march to 
Edinburgh, Prince Charles Edward ‘‘ was enter- 
tained by certain Jacobites in the neighbour- 
hood to a banquet in the old home of his race,” 
and that the well in the centre of the quadrangle 
then ran wine for the last time. It was on a 
Sunday (September 15th, 1745) that the prince 
reached Linlithgow, and, according to Mr. 
W. B. Blaikie’s ‘Itinerary,’ though he spent 
the day in the palace, he spent it there quietly. 








NERO’S GREAT SHIP-CANAL. 


Tue shade of Nero haunts the Phlegrean 
Plain, his name is on the tongue of every 
peasant; but the imagination of the un- 
instructed and the research of the learned have 
alike failed to ascribe to him an important and 
interesting work which, as I shall show, must be 
assigned to him. 

Nero’s project of a great ship-canal, to con- 
nect Portus Julius with the capital, is thus 
described by Suetonius :— 

‘**He also began a canal from Avernus to Ostia, so 
that ships might go from the one place to the other 
without putting to sea; in length 160 miles, and of 
such a breadth that two quinqueremes could pass 
one another. For carrying out which projects [that 
is, the Golden House, this canal, and other schemes] 
he ordered that all prisoners should from every part 
be brought into Italy, and that even those convicted 
of crime should only be condemned to work on 
these undertakings.” —‘ Nero,’ 31. 

Tacitus gives fuller particulars. He thus 
concludes his account of the Golden House :— 

“The designers and directors of this work were 
Severus and Celer, whose genius and ambition led 
them to attempt things impossible by their nature, 
and thus to waste the treasure of the prince. They 
had, in addition, undertaken to make a navigable 
canal from Avernus to the mouths of the Tiber, to 
be carried along a barren shore and through moun- 
tains which lie on the route ; nor throughout the 
entire district is there found any water except at 
the Pomptine Marshes. The rest is rock or dry soil. 
Even had the project been practicable, the labour 
would have been intolerable, giving no adequate re- 
sult. But Nero, asa lover of the impossible, was at 
the greatest pains to perforate the mountains nearest 
to Avernus, and to this day there remain traces of 
the abortive project.”—‘ Ann.,’ xv. 42. 

From the Acropolis of Cumez we look north- 
wards towards Gaeta, over the ‘‘ Roman shore,” 
as it is here called by the country-folk. It is 
the region through which the canal was designed 
to pass. Just below us lies the Lago di Licola, 
covering, they say, traces of the Great Canal. 
It is, indeed, to these traces that the words of 
Tacitus have been applied by antiquaries— 
incorrectly, as I think. Avernus is hidden from 
us by the sides of the crater in which it lies, but 
we can mark the spot where we shall find the 
mouth of a tunnel known as the Grotta di Pace. 
This tunnel, about two-thirds of a mile long, 
16 ft. wide, and, in parts, 30ft. high, starts on 
the north-western side of Lake Avernus, and, 
piercing the crater-wall, comes out at the exact 
spot at which we should expect to find the 
mouth of a tunnel designed to carry the waters 
of a canal from Avernus to the shore. The 
words of Tacitus, ‘‘effodere proxima Averno 
juga connixus est,” certainly apply to the moun- 
tain hemming in Avernus, for there are no other 
mountains near to the lake on the line of the 
canal ; once clear of the slopes of Avernus, the 
engineers would have encountered no mountain 
till they reached the promontory of Gaeta, 
distant many miles. The passage must surely 
also be taken to convey that the walls of Aver- 
nus were actually pierced. 

Obvious, however, as is the suggestion that 
in the Grotta di Pace we have the first section 
of Nero’s Great Ship-Canal, I have not been 
able, after a good deal of research, to find that 
the suggestion has been previously made. There 
is no trace of it either in the minute account of 








the tunnel given by Canon Scherilli (Bullettino 
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Arch. Nap., New Series, July, 1858), or in 
Beloch’scareful andcomprehensive ‘Campanien,’ 
the second edition of which is dated 1890. The 
tunnel has, up till now, been universally re- 
ceived as the work of Cocceius, an engineer 
employed by Agrippa in carrying out his great 
schemes on the lakes Lucrinus and Aver- 
nus. This ascription rests on the following 
passages in Strabo :— 

** Contiguous to Baizw is the Lucrine Lake, and 
within this the Lake Avernus, which converts into 
a peninsula the laud stretching from the maritime 
district situated between it and Cumz as far as 
Cape Misenum, for there is only au isthmus of a 
few stadia, across which a subterraneous road is cut 
[from tke head of the Gulf of Avernus] to Cume 
and the sea [-shore] on which it stands.” 

Again :— 

“But now that the wood surrounding Avernus 
has been cut down by Agrippa, the lands built 
upon, and a subterranean passage cut from Avernus 
to Cum2, all these accounts appear fables, Perhaps 
Cocceius, who made ‘this subterranean passage, 
wished to follow the practice of the Kimmerians 
we have already described, or fancied that it was 
natural to this place that its roads should be made 
underground.”—Falconer and Hamilton’s trans- 
lation, book v. ch. iv. paragraphs 4 and 5, 

Then, again, in writing of Naples, he says :— 

“There is here a subterranean passage similar to 
that at Cuma, extending for many stadia along the 
mountain between Dicwarchia and Neapolis; it is 
sufficiently broad to let carriages pass each other, 
and light is admitted from the surface of the moun- 
tain by means of numerous apertures cut through a 
great depth.’’— Par. 7. 

I at once admit that if we take these passages 
as they stand, leaving all else out of sight, 
and forbearing to go behind the text, we shall 
conclude that the Grotta di Pace answers the 
description of Strabo, and that it must be 
ascribed to Cocceius. This was, indeed, my 
first impression. But we have, in fact, a good 
deal else to reckon with, and examination of 
the evidence will, I think, convince us that we 
must apply Strabo’s remarks to the Grotta della 
Sibilla. We must preface our examination by 
a little study of this Grotta. It is a tunnel on 
the southern shore of Avernus, in length 
between 200 and 300 métres. Its southern end, 
now blocked, came out near the shore of Lake 
Lucrinus. It cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to be between Avernus and Cume-— that is, it 
is not between these places in a direct line. 
The reader must, however, remember, in con- 
sulting a map, that Lucrinus, to-day a mere 
pond, formerly extended over the whole area 
now occupied by Monte Nuovo, thrown up in 
the eruption of 1538. At the same time we 
must note that to Strabo, who dismisses Baise 
with a mere mention, Cumze was the only 
notable inhabited place in the district. Bearing 
these things in mind, we shall, I think, have no 
great difficulty in accepting Strabo’s description 
as fairly applicable to the Grotta della Sibilla, 
especially if no other tunnel existed here when 
he wrote. 

This was, I think, the case. The geographer 
was evidently strongly impressed by these sub- 
terranean roads. The quotations I have given 
occur in an account, by no means long, embra- 
cing an entire district. Nevertheless he finds 
room to let off a little joke about the Kimmerii. 
It will be observed that he mentions two tunnels 
only—one at Avernus, the other at Naples. 
There has been so much controversy about the 
Naples tunnel that I willingly refrain from all 
further reference to it. Strabo, then, mentions 
but one tunnel in the neighbourhood of Avernus, 
and the inference, surely, is clear, that one 
only existed in his day. To give an illustra- 
tion. If we found a topographer describing one 
tunnel, and only one, running under the Thames 
from shore to shore, we should, without hesita- 
tion, decide that he wrote after the completion 
of the Thames Tunnel, but before the making 
of the Blackwall Tunnel. If, in the same way, 


we conclude that in the neighbourhood of 
Avernus there was, when Strabo wrote, but one 
tunnel, it was the Grotta della Sibilla, for it 





will not be questioned that this is of earlier 
date than the Grotta di Pace. 

To continue our examination of Strabo’s 
account. We are almost tempted to suppose 
that Agrippa had ‘cleared the woods of Avernus, 
in order to create eligible sites for the erection 
of villas. In reality, his work here had a much 
more serious aim.’ After a succession of disasters 
in the naval war with Sextus Pompeius, he 
turned the lakes Lucrinus and Avernus into a 
great port, and built, doubtless from the woods 
of Avernus, an entirely new fleet. His army 
of workers would certainly be housed about 
Baize, near to the lakes, and the Grotta della 
Sibilla is in the’ position in which we should 
look for a tunnel made in connexion with these 
works. On the other hand, the Grotta di Pace 
is in the exact position which Nero’s tunnel 
must have occupied ; if directed a little more 
to the west, it would have come out opposite to 
Cume ; if a little more to the north, it would 
have encountered the slopes of Monte Grillo. 

There is yet another consideration which tells 
in favour of the supposition that the Grotta 
di Pace was the work not of Cocceius, but of 
Nero's engineers. Canon Scherilli, in the paper 
already quoted, describes the tunnel at the date 
of its rediscovery in 1844. At either end was 
a vestibule, about 9ft. long, decorated with 
columns of ‘‘ Africano,” a rare and splendid 
marble. The columns are no longer there, but 
the entrance on the side of the modern Cuma 
still shows one patch of coloured stucco, so that 
the entrances were evidently finished with some 
magnificence. I have already mentioned that 
the tunnel is about 16 ft. wide and 30 ft. high. 
The corresponding measurements of the Naples 
tunnel, before its enlargement in modern times, 
were 10 and 17 ft. Is it credible that Agrippa, 
whose business in these parts was of the utmost 
gravity, should have set himself to make a 
tunnel of these dimensions far beyond any 
possible need? For the Naples tunnel had to 
serve the traffic between all places on the east 
and west respectively of Naples; the Grotta 
di Pace only to accommodate the traftic between 
the villas about Avernus and Cume, a city 
decaying, if not already decayed. And why 
this splendour? But both size and splendour 
would belong naturally to the canal tunnel of 
Nero, most lavish of imperial builders. But 
the case is as yet only imperfectly stated. 
There were already two roads between Cum 
and Avernus—the Grotta della Sibilla, providing 
a route somewhat indirect, it is true ; and the 
road from Cumz to Puteoli (Pozzuoli), which 
skirted the northern slopes of Avernus. This 
road still exists, and from it, by a diagonal road, 
one may descend the mountain-side to the shore 
of Avernus. What need, then, of a third and 
most costly route ? 

For all these reasons I think it is abundantly 
clear that we must apply the account of Strabo 
to the Grotta della Sibilla. This was, in fact, 
done to their complete satisfaction by archzeolo- 
gists who wrote before the discovery of the 
Grotta di Pace. 

The history of the tunnel is nota little curious. 
The volcanic rock forming the crater-wall of 
Avernus is friable, especially in the upper strata ; 
hence the tunnel is liable to become choked with 
fallen masses of soft rock. This had already 
happened in early times, and it was only in 
1507 that the tunnel was discovered and ex- 
plored by a Spaniard, Pietro di Pace, from 
whom it takes its present name. After this it 
was again so completely lost that the eminent 
antiquary Canon Jorio actually hunted in vain 
for it on the mountainsof Avernus. The falling 
in of a portion of the roof in 1844 led to its re- 
discovery. 

From its construction, and especially from the 
ingenious methods adopted to light it, the tunnel, 
though now little visited, is a work of singular 
interest. This interest would, of course, be in- 
definitely enhanced if, as I think I have shown, 
we must ascribe it to Nero. The writer of the 








ee 
admirable article ‘Fossa’ in the ‘ Dictionnair, 
des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines’ of 
Daremberg and Saglio has shown that the 
ject of Nero—or rather of Severus and Celer_ 
was wholly misunderstood by Tacitus ; that the 
enterprise was neither so visionary nor so diff. 
cult—say, rather, hopeless—as the historian hay 
represented it. To bring the fleets stationed at 
Misenum and Portus Julius into canal communi. 
cation with the capital was, indeed, a worth 
development of the policy of Agrippa, who had 
converted the lakes Lucrinus and Avernus into 
a vast harbour and arsenal. It seems, indeed 
not improbable that the failure to complete the 
canal was finally due not so much to difficulties 
of construction as to recognition of the impos. 
bility of preventing the silting-up of Portus 
Julius, a harbour on a shallow coast. But the 
tunnel has, perhaps, another and a still greater 
interest. It appears to me—but on this point] 
would be understood to speak with reserye— 
that in establishing the Grotta di Pace as 4 
tunnel cut for a ship-canal, we get for the first 
time absolutely trustworthy data from which 
to deduce the dimensions of Roman warships in 
the time of the Empire. The width of the 
tunnel may therefore prove to have a beari 
on those difficult questions which make the 
subject of ancient warships, both Greek and 
Roman, one of the most obscure points of 
classical antiquity. ALFRED Marks, 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue Berlin Museum is said to have bought a 
good many antiquities from Benin lately, and 
to be bent on outstripping the collection at 
Bloomsbury which we have noticed in another 
column. 

Tue authorities of the National Portrait 
Gallery have intimated officially that they no 
longer desire to possess the three pictures from 
Mulgrave Castle which we mentioned a fort- 
night ago, expressing considerable doubt of 
their commercial as well as their historical and 
intrinsic values. 

Lorp Wemyss’s appeal to the Government 
not to sanction buildings of national im- 
portance until models of them have been 
subjected to public examination and criticism 
commends itself to the judgment of everybody 
who desires that such egregious architectural 
blunders as the new Record Office in Chancery 
Lane, and the additions of the Messrs. 
Leeming to the Admiralty, shall not be 
repeated. Such models as Lord Wemyss desires 
need not be costly nor elaborate, nor need they 
represent the details of the proposed structures; 
their sculptures and other decorations are not 
required ; all that is wanted is models made 
to scale and en bloc to show the main masses, 
their positions and Ce epee and the general 
effects of light and shade which would accrue 
when the buildings are in being. Not one 
person in a hundred who is not an architect 
understands, much less appreciates correctly, 
an architectural elevation, while nothing 1s 
more treacherous and deceitful than that 
which professional men scornfully call ‘‘a per- 
spective,” when it is of the sort that represents 
an intended building from an impossible stand- 
point, with preposterous colours and incredible 
light and shade, and monstrous disproportions. 


Tne fine trees on the Quai Malaquais, Paris, 
about which we wrote recently, have been 
destroyed, despite the remonstrances of 
lovers of the noble prospect of which they 
formed very important elements. The munt 
cipality, unlike similar bodies in these islands 
and on the Continent, has taken steps to 
repair the devastation which has attended the 
making of the new railway, and has resolved to 
plant plane trees within the boundaries. along 
the banks of the Seine wherever the circum 
stances permit of their introduction. 
defacement of the Place Vendéme by the alter 
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hi toric site which some tradesmen contem- 

jated has aroused the indignation of the com- 
mittee for the preservation of ** Vieux Paris” to 
such an extent that that body is strenuously 
endeavouring to give effect to a decree of 
Louis XIV. forbidding any interference with 
these architectural features. We hope it may 
be true that this edict is still available. At any 
rate, it is a pity the ‘‘ Vieux Paris” soviety did 
not exert itself in time to save from degradation 
the once charming Place Louvois and the ornate 
Place des Victoires, the latter of which has 
been altogether spoilt. 


Tae architectural and_ historical painter 
Ludwig Tacke, born at Brunswick in 1824, 
recently died at that place. Several of his 
historical paintings had been bought by the 
Kunstverein at Munich, where he stayed from 
1853 to 1860. 


—.. 8 
ng of the highly characteristic fagades of that 
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aes 
NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from Messrs. Augener & Co. 
Gradus ad Parnassum ; or, the Art of Playing 
on the Pianoforte, composed by Muzio Clementi 
(Op. 44), newly fingered, phrased, and an- 
notated by G. Buonamici, in three books. This 
‘superb series of 100 studies,” as it has been 
justly denominated by Mr. E. Dannreuther, 
was published in 1817, but the steps raised by 
the great Roman pianist are as strong and as 
serviceable as ever. Speaking of Clementi’s 
works generally, the author just quoted says 
that they ‘‘are indispensable to pianists to this 
day, and must remain so”; and this is pre- 
eminently true of these studies. For the 
development of technique they are unrivalled ; 
they are, in fact, the steps by which one must 
ascend to the higher stage of pianistic writing of 
Chopin and Liszt. Of purely technical studies, 
and of excellent ones too, there is no lack, but 
though their value may be fully recognized by 
experienced players, they are regarded merely 
as means towards an end—a labour to attain 
mastery of the key-board so as to be able to inter- 
pret and enjoy great works. Clementi’s studies, 
however, are interesting as music; many, nay, 
most of them, are, indeed, of high interest. The 
emotions may not be strongly stirred, but there 
is in them ample store of food for the mind. 
Of the edition under notice we can speak in 
high terms. The fingering is excellent ; it is 
fuller and more thoughtful than that of old edi- 
tions, and less extravagant than that of Tausig. 
The editor has also provided useful foot-notes, 
giving hints as to the mode of practising, and, 
i some cases, suggestions how, by rhythmical 
extension or alteration, the study may prove of 
still greater service in strengthening and de- 
veloping the fingers. Dr. Biilow, if we mistake 
not, was the first, in his edition of the Cramer 
‘Etudes,’ to adopt such a course.—Technical 
Studies (‘Technische Studien’) for the piano- 
forte, By Louis Plaidy. The Clementi 

Gradus’ of which we have been speaking is 
only for players who have already had their 
fingers trained up to a certain point by the 
practice of exercises, scales, arpeggios ; and 
for such work Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His 

Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, for 
years a standard text-book in many important 
schools of music. The useful comments of 
the author concerning the art, not only of play- 
ng, but of practising—a more difficult art than 
's generally supposed—are given in the original 

¢rman, and also in English. 

Palestra: Pieces for Violin Solo with Piano- 





ote Accompaniment, arranged in progressive 
order, carefully marked and annotated, by 
~tnest Heim. Books 1a-c to 44-c.—The editor 
intends this collection to go hand in hand with a 
comprehensive series of studies for the violin, 





which he has recently published under the title 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’ To each book of the 
‘Gradus’ corresponds one of the ‘ Palestra.’ 
Hence, first come pieces on the open strings 
and in the easiest keys, from the first up to 
the third position, and of course also the half 
positions. The music selected is varied ; side 
by side with old masters like Handel, Bach, 
Boccherini, Veracini, we have Reinecke, 
Tschaikowsky, Gurlitt, Dolmetsch, &c. In 
Book 3B there is an_ interesting Aria by 
J. B. Senaillé, a composer whose name is not 
to be found in some well-known’: dictionaries. 
He was a contemporary of Handel and Bach, 
and was one of the twenty-four violins of 
Louis XIV. He died in 1730. Five books 
of violin sonatas of his are said to have been 
published at Paris, and from one of these the 
present Aria has probably been taken; the 
pianoforte part has been skilfully evolved by 
Mr. Heim from the figured bass. This Heim 
collection will prove both pléasant and profitable. 

Ballade for Violin, with Orchestral Accom- 
paniment, by Maud Matras (Op. 8), arranged 
for Violin and Pianoforte ‘by the Composer.— 
This is a well-written, pleasing piece. Miss 
Matras is not one of those modern musicians 
who, in trying to avoid the, commonplace, fall 
into the abstruse, the dry, and often eccentric. 
This Ballade opens with a graceful, expressive 
melody, followed by a characteristic and, as 
regards the solo instruments, showy allegro 
vivace, appassionato. The coda of the piece, 
based on the principal theme, has charm and 
breadth. The orchestral indications in the 
pianoforte part deserve praise; music for 
orchestra when reduced for piano loses, how- 
ever skilful the transcription ; the name of the 
instruments to which the various themes are 
assigned, and the class of instruments (wind or 
strings) for certain passages, help the pianist 
to imagine, or, if he have once heard the piece, 
to recall the colouring. 

We have received from J. Curwen & Sons In 
Shakespeare’s Days, libretto by M. C. Gillington, 
music by E. Ouseley Gilbert. This is an operetta 
for colleges and schools. The story is designed 
to enable young folk to ‘‘ realize the life, ideals, 
pursuits, and games of Elizabethan times.” The 
idea is happy enough, for a play is thevery thing 
to attract minds both old and young. Dramatic 
representations have always proved a powerful 
means of exciting and also educating the public. 
In past ages the Church felt this. Why should 
not Mr. Curwen have some Bible stories pre- 
sented in appropriate dramatic form ?— not 
merely Biblical narrative: interspersed with 
hymns or short choruses,, but a real sacred 
drama, however simple. In this reasonable age 
they would not, if only the stories were treated 
with skill and reverence, be viewed ‘‘ with fear 
and trembling” such as seized Jonas Hanway 
when he sat down to read the well-intentioned 
sacred dramas of Hannah More. The quaint 
dialogue of ‘In Shakespeare’s Days’ is smart 
and entertaining, and the music bright, tuneful, 
and clever. A few genuine old English melodies 
or dance tunes might, however, have been intro- 
duced. 

We have received the following from Messrs. 
Enoch: Peace, A Dance and a Dream, and 
Life’s All in All! three songs, words and 
music by Gerald Lane. These songs, written 
in conventional manner, have flowing, taking 
melodies, and in their way are effective. — 
Spring, by F. Paolo Tosti, is.a delicate drawing- 
room ballad in the characteristic style of the 
composer.—The Lark, by Florence Gilbert, is 
a light, agreeable setting of Sir William 
Davenant’s well-known poem, ‘‘The lark now 
leaves his watery nest”; a florid passage at the 
end of the first stanza requires dainty singing. 
—Serenade (‘La Chanson de ma Mie’), Little 
Boy Blue, and Winged Messengers, three songs 
by H. Bemberg. The composer possesses the 
art of writing music pleasant to sing and 
pleasant to listen to, and he therefore appeals 





to a large class. The ‘ Serenade’ has a winsome 
melody, and an accompaniment tasteful both 
as regards rhythm and harmony ; of the three 
songs we consider it the most elegant.—’ Twas 
in a Land (‘ Au Pays Bleu’). By ©. Chaminade. 
A certain amount of technical skill, refined 
taste, and the gift of melody: these are the 
three essential things which go towards the 
making of such asong. The one.under notice is 
only a trifle, but one which cleverly conceals the 
art which shaped and matured it.—Sweet Rose, 
by Edward German, a light,. graceful song, with 
pleasing, well-written accompaniment.—Folded 
Wings and Wakeful Hours, two songs by Charles 
Deacon. We cannot describe the music as 
original, for there are phrases’ in both songs 
which seem old acquaintances. The composer, 
however, expresses himself..in free, unaffected 
style, and supports his, melodies, effectively 
written for the voice, by tasteful accompaniments. 
— Fair Maiden(‘Ma Mie’), Griselidis(‘Grisélidis’), 
and The Midnight Wind, arranged by A. L. 
The first and second are founded on old French 
melodies, and the last on an dld Irish melody. 
Though A. L. cannot claim credit for the in- 
vention of these quaint, charming melodies, 
she deserves praise for having selected them. 
Her pleasing, tasteful accompaniments set them 
off, as good frames pictures, to advantage. The 
two French songs are provided with English 
and French words.—My Flower and Snowdrops, 
two songs by Landon Ronald. These two 
ballads, written by one who understands vocal 
art, are light, elegant, and effective. The first 
has words by E. Teschemaker, with a good 
German version by M. Ronald.—Of three songs 
by Paul Rodney, Forging the Anchor is the best. 
The music has a bold, steady swing, ard the 
vocal (baritone) part is highly effective. 
Nicholson’s Australian Musical Magazine 
(Fourth Album of Pianoforte Pieces). (Sydney, 
Nicholson & Co.)—This collection contains 
one classical piece, the so-called ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ variations of Handel. The mor- 
dente ornament in Var. 2 has been written out, 
but not quite correctly; and through, apparently, 
an unfortunate printer’s slip, two half-demi- 
semiquavers have been marked. as, demisemi- 
quavers, so that the writing out of the notes 
is a hindrance and nota help. A piece entitled 
‘L’Adieu ’ bears the name of Beethoven; it 
certainly has been ascribed to that composer, but 
its genuinenessisextremely doubtful. Thenthere 
are two numbers by Chopin and Tschaikowsky, 
and other light drawing-room: pieces by modern 
composers. The fingering ‘is good, though not 
always of the best.—The same firm sends a 
song, Dreamland Serenade,: written and com- 
posed by Agnes Mowle. The music is fairly 
expressive, but the workmanship is not strong. 








Musical Gossiy. 

Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt of August 3rd 
announces that the inhabitants of the small 
Neapolitan town of Aversa have decided to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Cimarosa, the composer of ‘Il Matri- 
monio Segreto,’ an opera which in its day en- 
joyed great popularity, and one which is still 
occasionally performed. Cimarosa died at Venice 
on January 11th, 1801. That same year wit- 
nessed the birth of another Italian musician who 
achieved fame. Bellini was born at Catania on 
November Ist, and although the reputation of 
‘Norma’ and ‘I Puritani’ has grown very dim, 
there will doubtless be some celebration in 
memory of the composer of the beautiful aria 
“Casta diva.” 

REALISM is now rampant in both literature 
and art, and the following offers’a notable illus- 
tration of this fact. It is stated that a perform- 
ance of ‘Carmen’ was to be given this month at 
Toulouse, and that a real bull-fight would be 
introduced in the fourth act. 

Tue Schubert-Bund and Singerkreis, male 
choral societies of Vienna and Cologne re- 
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spectively, will give concerts next year in Paris 
during the Exhibition. 

Tue Abbé Perosi, nothing daunted by the 
cool reception accorded to his works in foreign 
countries, has just completed his oratorio of the 
‘Nativity of Christ,’ which is to be performed 
in the Cathedral of Como on September 6th, 
and is now at work on a new one entitled 
* Massacre of the Innocents.’ ‘‘ Perseverando” 
should be his motto. 

Le Guide Musical announces that an anony- 
mous admirer of Wagner has informed the 
committee concerned with the erection of a 
monument at Berlin in memory of the master, 
that if the subscription does not cover the 
300,000 marks, the estimated cost, he will 
make good the deficit. 

WE hear that Signor M. E. Rossi, the Director 
of the Venice Conservatorio, will visit Leipzig 
next winter for the purpose of conducting at 
the Thomaskirche his oratorio entitled ‘The 








Song of Songs.’ The Riedelverein has 
promised its co-operation. 
DRAMA 


THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 


Sir Pindar, and other Plays. By Harry 
Neville Maugham. (Grant Richards.) — Mr. 
Maugham’s plays are fair specimens of the kind 
of work by which the theatrical manager is 
pestered and perplexed. Far too clever are 
they to be swept on one side, and yet they are 
too essentially undramatic to repay careful 
attention. As they are published as literature, 
and make no direct appeal fora place before the 
footlights, it is perhaps going outside the brief 
to say that they are unsuited to thestage. Such, 
however, is the fact. Told in simpler fashion 
they would repay perusal; but their author is 
devoted to those dislocations of phraseology 
which in the opinion of many moderns and 
some ancients constitute the difference between 
prose and verse. A solitary instance of this must 
suffice, though if it were necessary we could 

uote scores. St. Francis of Assisi, in ‘The 

usband of Poverty,’ abandoning all claim on 
his father’s estate, says :— 


Before your lordship I renounce my share 
In all the goods of Messer Bernardone, 
Whom once I father called. 


If instead of the last absurdly involved and 
distorted line or half line he had written, 

Whom I called father once, 
there would have been a gain in simplicity and in 
music, if music has any concern in the matter, 
and there would have been no metrical loss. 
Nothing but perversity orabsence of earcan justify 
language such as characterizes much modern 
so-called verse. Mr. Maugham has, indeed, no 
lyrical gift, though he is not destitute of imagina- 
tion, of passion, or of power of characterization. 
If written in a simpler style and provided with 
more musical lyrics, ‘The Mastery of Men,’ an 
Egyptian play, the action of which is laid in 
Thebes in the sixteenth century before Christ, 
might claim consideration. It begins, however, 
in a style recalling the Spasmodic School of the 
middle of the present century :— 

O for the anger of a lioness, 

The venom-striking tooth of basilisk ; 

The puny dagger of the scorpion tribe; 
and it maintains a similar vein of Ercles. 
The character of Hatasu, the heroine, is 
finely conceived, and the use that is made 
of the Egyptian mythology is impressive. 
The invocations to Osiris are imaginative. Had 
they been poetical also, the play might have 
had a chance of enduring life. Sir Paul Pin- 
dar is a London merchant of the time of 
James I., whose benevolent, self.denying cha- 
racter is strangely out of keeping with what 
we know of Tudor or Stuart times. It intro- 


duces a diamond worth thirty-five thousand 
pounds—in those days a tremendous sum— 





which King James, who has borrowed it from 
Pindar, wears in his hat, and which is lost and 
recovered by the merchant with perfect equa- 
nimity. The treatment of the subject and the 
epoch is pretty, but not convincing. ‘The Old 
and the New’ is called a sketch for a comedy, 
and as such might win acceptance. It is desti- 
tute, however, of dramatic shape. ‘The Land- 
slip’ is short, and not very happy. Next to 
‘The Mastery of Men,’ ‘The Husband of 
Poverty’ is the most significant of the five 
plays constituting the volume ; and the narra- 
tion by St. Francis of his vision of the Saviour, 
whose ‘‘ Coward ” he became, is moving. Some 
interest is evoked by the loves of St. Francis 
and Clare—the latter, we suppose, the Santa 
Chiara of Dante. A motto from Dante (‘ Para- 
diso,’ xi. 73-5), quoted with a new and, as we 
think, erroneous reading, is responsible for the 
title :— 

Perch’ io non procedar troppo chiuso : 

Francesco e Poverta questi amanti 

Prendi oramai nel mio parlar diffuso. 

How to Get on the Stage and How to Succeed 
There. By Leopold Wagner. (Chatto & Windus. ) 
—The practical part of Mr. Wagner’s volume has 
no great significance. It supplies the advice 
to the histrionic aspirant to join an amateur 
company, or to take part in private theatricals. 
These have always been, and will probably 
remain, the ordinary, if scarcely conspicuous 
portals to the stage. It would be about equally 
useful to tell the would-be actor to come 
of a theatrical stock, or be the child of a public 
favourite. We cannot, accordingly, flatter the 
stage-struck youth by telling him that Mr. 
Wagner will furnish him with an introduction 
to a manager, or in any way smooth his way to 
the stage. Mr. Wagner will, however, narrate 
to him the experiences, comic or serious, of his 
predecessors, and so, perhaps, enable him to 
estimate his own chances. He will supply him 
also with information which is amusing, if not 
quite accurate; will tell him that Mrs, 
Pritchard, whose maiden name was Vaughan, 
and who took the name by which she is known 
on marrying an actor called Pritchard, had 
never ‘‘entered the matrimonial state,” and 
will mislead him with the statement that David 
Garrick Anglicized his family name of Garriques 
or Garrique. These things matter little. Few 
will go to Mr. Wagner’s book for instruction 
or for help, and for those who go simply for 
entertainment provision is made. 


Sarah Bernhardt. By Jules Huret. Trans- 
lated by G. A. Raper. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
The biography of Madame Bernhardt has been 
obtained by M. Huret from the lips of the 
artist. Like other works of its class, it is far 
from generous in the matter of dates. It gives, 
however, particulars we must accept as accurate 
concerning the early life of the artist, and 
dwells upon the reluctance with which she 
accepted a histrionic career. As a record of 
her professional life, and especially of her early 
struggles, it has interest, and it approaches as 
near to fidelity of portraiture as is to be ex- 
pected in the case of an actress alive, and still 
able to lift her hand on an emergency with a 
horsewhip. No reference is made to the stories 
of her early thinness in which the Parisian 
wits delighted, such as, “‘ Up drove an empty 
cab, and out stepped Sarah” ; nor do we hear 
anything about the reproach of being lachry- 
mose that was frequently heard concerning her 
when she was at the Odéon. On the other hand, 
her eccentricities, her affectations, and her ‘‘ viva- 
cities ” are faithfully depicted, and we are pre- 
sented with pictures of - in male attire as a 
rapin, or peacefully lying with crossed arms 
and a rapt smile on her face in her coffin. We 
hear of her taming lions, and poisoning croco- 
diles with champagne, and we have caricatures 
of her grotesque, coarse, monstrous. The work 
is, however, in the main a faithful record of 
artistic labour and triumph, and, as such, 
has value. There is no special fault to find 








with the translation, though surely Madame 
Bernhardt has reached the point at which 
she may be spoken of as an artist, and not 


” 


as an ‘‘artiste,’” a word reserved for coiffeurs, 
nigger minstrels, and performers of “turns” at 
music-halls. The name of Madame Proyogt. 
Ponsin, who was one of Madame Bernhardt’s 
associates at the Conservatoire, is printed 
Provost-Poncin. Concerning her father 
Madame Bernhardt tells us nothing, Her 
mother ‘‘ was a Dutch Jewess...... fair, short, 
and round, with a long body and short legs, 
but she had a pretty face and beautiful blue 
eyes.” She spoke French badly and with a 
strong foreign accent. Sarah was the eleventh 
of fourteen children, was both reserved and 
fractious, became a Christian, and was baptized 
in her thirteenth year, and had a strong incling. 
tion for the life of a religious, for which nothing 
in her juvenile career, as described by herself, 
seems to have fitted her. She was in the class 
of Provost at the Conservatoire, made her 
débuts at the Comédie Frangaise as Iphigénie 
and Valérie, and was dismissed for smacking 
the face of Madame Nathalie. Her subsequent 
career is well known. Fifty-five illustrations 
accompany a volume which is ushered in by a 
bright preface by M. Edmond Rostand, who 
describes the actress as the greatest marvel of the 
century, a link between this world and fairy. 
land, and holds that her life will develope into 
a legend. Neither final nor even important 
is the biography. It is, however, welcome. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Sipvyey Lex will contribute an important 
aper to our next number on acopy of the First 
Folio sold by Messrs. Christie on July 11th for 
the large sum of 1,700/., which contains manu- 
script notes scattered through the volume. 


Tue first to reopen of the West-End theatres, 
though such in name only, is the Princess's, at 
which ‘One of the Best’ was revived on Satur. 
day last. This premature commencement of the 
autumnal season was due to the desire to make 
as much capital as possible out of the Dreyfus 
case, on which the plot is founded. Mr. Robert 
Loraine is once more Lieut. Keppel, and Miss 
Nina Boucicault, Mary Penrose. 


Miss Ex1za JOHNSTONE died on the 4th inst. 
after a long illness. In 1862 she played a 
the Surrey, and in 1864 and following year 
at the Strand in burlesque. At the Olympic 
in 1871 she was Puck in Robert Reece’ 
‘Oberon’s Triumph.’ On the return of Mr. 
Toole in 1875 from America she supported 
him as Liz Cooke in ‘Off the Line,’ and had 
since been closely associated with him. She 
was at the Globe in 1878 Mary Draper ip 
Byron's ‘A Fool and his Money,’ and played at 
Toole’s Theatre Tilly Slowboy in ‘Dot,’ Mr. 
Trundell in ‘The Upper Crust,’ and many other 
parts. No list of her characters has been made. 
She was, however, a good actress as well as a0 
estimable woman. 
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Tue Court Theatre, at which ‘ Wheels withis 
Wheels’ has obtained a strong hold, will no 
close, but will run on without interruption 
until the autumn, possibly until the winter 
season. 

‘In Lonpon Town,’ a drama by Messrs 
George R. Sims and Arthur Shirley, was pr 
duced on Monday at the Crown Theatre, Peck- 
ham. The same day witnessed the producti 
at the Pavilion of ‘Brother for Brother,’ founded 
by Mr. Arthur Shirley on ‘ Les Fréres Corses 
of Dumas. 

‘Miss Hozss’ is the title of a comedy by Me 
Jerome K. Jerome, to be produced, with Mis 
Annie Russell in the principal part, at th 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, on 
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~ SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Chea 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 


on good paper. 
Each work complete in One Volume. 





Feap. 8x0. picture boards, 2s, each ; or 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. | FROM ONE GENERA- 
The SLAVE of the LAMP. | ‘TION to ANOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘ MOLLY BAWN.’ 

MOLLY BAWN. PHYLLIS. 
MRS. GEOF: sY. PORTI 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE. 
DORIS. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
lWwys, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. THYRZA. 
Tne NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 

By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
HRAPS of MONEY. | oo pelle 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 

IN THAT STATE of LIFE. | PENRUDDCCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.’ 
ROMANTIC TALES =| DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE, 
AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. WARP and WOOF. 
ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. 
TLE JIARY 


The WORTLEBANK 1 * 
BASIL GODFREY'S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. 


KATHERINE’S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 


Uniform with the above. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn 
LINTON. 


AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 
STOWE. 


TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures 
ofan Emigrant. By C. ROWCROFT. 

LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Antonio’ 
and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni.’ , 

HESTER KIRTON. 


By KATHERINE S. 
MACQUOID. 


BYthe SEA. By KATHERINE S. MacqQuolp. 


The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 


VERA. By the Author of ‘The Hétel du 
Petit St. Jean.’ 


SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
‘Behind the Veil,’ &c. 


The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By MM. | 
ERC IAN. 


KMANN-CHATRIA} 

GABRIEL DENVER. By O1ivrr Mapox 
BROWN. 

TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON READE. 

PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. Fran- 
CILLON. 

ISEULTE. 
Petit St. Jean.’ 

AGARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TyTLeR. 


BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. Ercr- | 


MANN-CHATRIAN. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By Marcaret VELEY. 
LOVE the DEBT. By RicHarp AsHE KiNG. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CuristTIE MuRRayY. 
The HEIR of the AGES. By James Pay. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate.’ 


FRENCH JANET. By Saran TyTLER. 
The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of ‘ Six | 


Months Hence.’ 
The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Writer. 
A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy TELLET, 
Author of ‘The Outcasts.’ 
= DAYS : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
A WOMA 
ROBINS! 


. } i. { 
The NEW RECTOR. By Stantey J. Wey- ae Seton Merri ‘The Author of ‘ Molly 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Count 
STANGER eee 
ANHOPE of CHESTER. 


By the Author of ‘ The Hétel du | 





| 


. FORREST. | 
N of the WORLD. By F. Manet | S. R. Crockett. 





NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S ‘MODERN 
CREMATION.’ 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED, AND MUCH ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; or in paper cover, ls. 


History and Practice to the Present Date. With Information relating to all recent] 
improved Arrangements made by the Cremation Society of England. By Sir HENR 


Foundation in 1874. 


” 


this little work can deny the strength of the cremationists’ case. 





SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


people who surround them.” 


P 
GUARDIAN.—‘‘An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be 


fitted into an epistolary plan and brought to a happy conclusion. 


and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and flying commentary upon men and manners.” 


By G. COLMORE. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ATHEN_£UM.—“ Distinctly a book which will make the most hardened creep.” 


reached. Jesse Pimpernel is a good, slimy, fly-by-night villain of the melodramatic age. 
The book is powerfully written.” eee 

‘* Without exception one of the most charming sea-stories which it has been our luck 
to peruse for many a long day.”’— World. 


FOURTH EDITION, with 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The CRUISE of the “CACHALOT” ROUND 


the WORLD after SPERM WHALES. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 
Volume includes a LETTER to the AUTHOR from RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BOOKMAN.—“ Here is a glorious salt-sea book, true, every word of it, and thrilling 
with adventure...... The spirit of daring is there, and plenty of adventure...... It is not a 
juvenile book, but boys will revel in it, and men who have still some of their boyish 


sympathies intact will find it as refreshing as an ocean holiday.” 








‘* A treasure-house of good things.’”’—anchester Courier. 
FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 


from the Cornhill Magazine. 
ATHEN 4:UM.—“ Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of observa- 
tion...... To write more about this pleasant book would be to quote from it, which would be 
manifestly unfair, as it is short and amusing from cover to cover...... Really a model to 
modern writers of diaries for the public.” 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ Hold—enough! 
Though necessarily an egotist, he is strangely modest. 


‘A MODERN MERCENARY. By K. and Hesketh 


PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron). Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BOOKMAN.—A really first-rate novel. Ral!ywood is the ideal hero—calm, confident, 
| and unflinchingly honourable......The dialogue is cleverly written, and the story goes on 
| without a break in its interest from first page to last. It is undoubtedly one of the best 
| novels of the class that we have read.” 


POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By 


Mrs. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Dean Hote, in an article upon the work in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, says :— 
| “There is not time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy ‘Pot-Pourri’; no space for 
further extracts from this clever and comprehensive book; only for two more earnest words 
| to the reader—Buy it.”’ 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


_** Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. wi'l be happy to send, post free on 
application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of Qs., 
Qs. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large 
number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following :— 

Rider Haggard. |James Payn. | W. E. Norris. 

Conan Doyle. |Soorte Gissing. Hamilton Aidé. 

boo aaa Ward.| anthony Trollope. 
ohh aap Mrs. Gaskell. 





We owe a debt of gratitude to the diarist. 
Buy the diary, and taste it.” 








| 
| 





sige 2 'Bawn’ Holme Lee. 
. va Y | Stanley J. Weyman. The Author of ‘John| The Bronte Sisters, 
y SRY | F. Anstey. Herring.’ &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CoO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MODERN CREMATION.— CREMATION: its| 


THOMPSON, Bart., F.R.C.S., M.B Lond., «&c., President ot the Society since its 


WORLD.—“ No reasonable person who studies the arguments so lucidly marshalled in 


The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. Fuller 


MAITLAND, Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c., and Sir 


ATHEN_£UM.—‘‘The book is charming as a revelation of the character of the two 
delightful people who realize that their own life is done as far as feeling new emotions and 
new love is concerned, but are still young enough to enter into the lives of the younger 


placed 
among novels, because it has story and plot and fictitious characters, all very skilfully 
But it is more than a 
novel, inasmuch that it gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming little scraps of poetry 


The STRANGE STORY of HESTER WYNNE. 


PUNCH.—‘‘ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne’ is strange indeed. The incidents 
of the story have a fascination that makes it difficult to put the book down till the end is 


The 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Chea 
Editions of Standar 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 


on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 








Feap. 8ro, limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHaR.LorTre Bronte. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Enwmrty 
Bronrr. AGNESGREY. By Annz Bronte. With 
oe and Memoir of the Sisters by CuaRLorrs 

RONTE. 


The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTE. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, 
| WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
| CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
| MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
| RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrated. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 

| MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 

| Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 


or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 


|TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 


nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 


| Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


| The CLAVERINGS. By AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 


|FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 
|  TROLLOPE. 


ROMOLA. By GEorGE ELIOT. 
TRANSFORMATION. By NatHaNIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 








DEERBROOK. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By HARRIE? 
MARTINEAU. 

The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of 
‘Unawares.’ 

LECTURES onthe ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE, 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By HotMe LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Wifes the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Ots- 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
JAMES PAYN. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


| 
| FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays. By 
| GRANT ALLEN. 
| Also the following, in linp red cloth, 
crown Svo. 28. 6a. each. 
VICE VERSA. By F. Anstey. 
AFALLEN IDOL. By F. ANsTEY. 
A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 
HORNUNG. 
The PARIAH. By F. Anstey. 
The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey. 
The TALKING HORSE, and other Tales. By 
F. ANSTEY. 
ia MS - GABONDS. By MaArGaretT L. 
The MARTYRED FOOL. By D. Cuarist7e 
MURRAY 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 

The DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE DRIF- 

| FELL. By JAMES PAYN. 

‘The WAYS of LIFE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 





a IAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
~~ IAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
eal CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
7 ies CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 


. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 


Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 
“S Wan” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

93, Cheapside, B.C. ; 954, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 


[THE 





A LLEN'S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


RPPss COCOA ESSENCE. 
A THIN COCOA. 


‘The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to 
powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre; with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now with many 
beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a Tin will be sent post free for nine stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Prs’s COCOA ESSENCE. 








MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


D INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


HEADACHE 
and INDIGESTIO: 


B 
IN 
And Safest Bm for Delicate Constitutions, 
Shildre: 


DINNEFOR 


m, and Inf: 
’S 


ants. 
MAGNESIA. 





“ L#ARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”’—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


Subscription, 10s, 34, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘* Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles I.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius ‘and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- | 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘“‘ Lead, kindly Light""—Rabelais—London Pub- 





lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament—The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Btage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MB. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘*‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end ”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a | 
shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 








Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco ds 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—LEarly Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 


Jersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Iambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘ Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii. 145—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic: 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—“Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. E. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croc0- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Olub—Tardt 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—J and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumot 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curler 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key- 
Church Registers —Arm-in-arm—E, 0. Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon, 








Published by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.’’"—Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1891. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle, one of the most justly renowned horticultural journals of the world, celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.” —Revue Horticole, Paris, January 16, 1891. 


‘Tt is one of those gardening journals that have become a necessity.” 
Botanical Gazette (American), February, 1891. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


“The ‘TIMES’ of HORTICULTURE.” 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Every Friday. Price 3d. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has been for over Fifty Years the Leading Journal of its 
class. It has achieved this position because, while specially devoting itself to supplying the daily require- 
ments of gardeners of all classes, much of the information furnished is of such general and permanent value 


that the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is looked up to as the standard authority on the subjects of which 


it treats. 
CIRCULATION. 
Its relations with amateur and professional gardeners and with the Horticultural Trade of all countries 
are of a specially extensive character, and its circulation is constantly increasing. Since the reduction in 
price the circulation has increased to the extent of over 90 per cent. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
Its contributors comprise the leading British Gardeners and many of the most eminent men of science 
at home and abroad. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has obtained an international reputation for the accuracy, 
permanent utility, and artistic effect of its Illustrations of Plants. These Illustrations, together with the 
Original Articles and Monographs, render the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE an indispensable work of 
reference in all garden reading-rooms and botanical libraries. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


Double-Page Engravings, Lithographs, and other Illustrations of large size are frequently given as 
Supplements, without extra charge. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7s, 6d,; Three Months, 3s, 9d.; post free. 
All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0.s to be made payable 
at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.. to H. G@. COVE. Cheques should be crossed 
“DRUMMOND.” 





Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. 








OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers und Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 24s. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S REMINISCENCES. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND. 


The Story of his Exile told by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With 4 Portraits. 





FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. By John Ashton, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 13 Illustrations, 


rown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 





JASON, and other Stories. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Infatuation,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








An EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Bryden. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A & WINDUS’S PICCADILLY NOVELS 
CHATTO : 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. _ By JAMES PAYN. | 
Strange Stories. This Mortal Coil. The Lost Heiress. A Fair Colonist. Lost Sir Massingberd. | A Trying Patient. 
Philistia. | Babylon. The Tents of Shem. The Fossicker. | The Golden Rock. A County Family. The Canon’s Ward. 
= = Sates. as Market Value. Tales from the Veld. bag - Word. a a than We're 
nad eae ey Song The Boaligws By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. High Spirits. | A Confidential ent. 
ber eng Orders. Semaandnn’s ton hter. Eve. | Red Spider. + aseaglantl _. Fg hey A fr. orn. 
h t Taboo. d. vw . | e Town. 
The Devil’s Die. | Tran Greet’s Masterpiece. os ee es Holidey Tasks. | The Mystery of Mirbriage 
t % y " ‘or Cash Only. e Word an e Will. 
By ROBERT BARR. — oF ee — The Burnt Million. In Peril and Privation, 
In a Steamer Chair. A Woman Intervenes. Sunny Stories. | A Modern Dick Whittington. 


From whose Bourne. 


By W. BESAN 
My Little Girl. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Seamy Side. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 


By Sir WALT 
The Revolt of Man. 
The Captains’ Room. 
Allin a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
The City of Refuge. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Holy Rose. 


Revenge! 


T and J. RICE. 

With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


ER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. 

The World Went Very Well 


en. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 


Verbena Camellia Stepha- 
notis. 

Beyond the Dreams of 
varice. 





The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

A Fountain Sealed. | 
The Changeling. | 


By ROBERT 
A Child of Nature. ' 
God and the Man. j 
The Shadow of the Sword. | 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. | 
Love Me for Ever. | 
Annan Water. | 
Matt : a Story of a Caravan. | 
The New Abelard. 


In Deacon’s Orders. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The Charm: Plays. 


BUCHANAN. 
Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 

hel Dene. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 


| The Charlatan. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. | Basil. | 
Hide and Seek. 

The Woman in White. 
Armadale. | After Dark. j 
No Name, | A Rogue’s Life. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

“*I Say No.” | 
The Dead Secret. ’ 


Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
iss or Mrs. ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Law and the Lady. 
Little Novels. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 
Blind Love. 


By B. M. CROKER. 


Pretty Miss Neville. | 
A Bird of Passage. 

Diana Barrington. 

Proper Pride. | Interference. 
A Third Person. 

A Family Likeness. 

“*To Let.” | Mr. Jervis. 


The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or Single ? 

Two Masters. 

Village Tales and Jungle 
Tragedies. 

Beyond the Pale. 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Commodore Junk. 
The New Mistress. 
The pad Lily. 

The White Virgin. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 


By HAROLD 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | 


*.* The above is a small SELECTION only. For Novels at 23., and other prices, see CHATTO & WINDUS’S FICTION CATALOGUE, 


Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
Witness to the Deed. 


FREDERIC. 
The Lawton Girl. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 








By BRET HARTE. 


A Waif of the Plains. Devil’s Ford. | Barker’s Luck. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. | A ae of Jack Hamlin’s. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. | The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. | The Crusade of the “‘ Excel- 
Gabriel Conroy. | Susy. sior.”’ | Three Partners. 
Sally Dows. | Clarence. Tales of Trail and Town. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


’Twixt Love and Duty. The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carriconna. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


Lady Verner’s Flight. The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces. The Professor’s Experiment. 
Nora Creina. | An Anxious Moment. 
April’s Lady. | A Point of Conscience. 
Peter’s Wife. | Lovice. The Coming of Chloe. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. The One Too Many. 
The World Well Lost. Dulcie Everton. 
Under which Lord ? With Silken Thread. 
‘“*My Love!” | Ione. The Rebel of the Family. 
Paston Carew. The Atonement of Leam 
Sowing the Wind. Dundas. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Linley Rochford. The Riddle Ring. 
A Fair Saxon. The Dictator. 
Dear Lady Disdain. | Red Diamonds. 
Miss Misanthrope. The Three Disgraces. 








Donna Quixote. The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Maid of Athens. My Enemy’s Daughter. 


Camiola. | The Comet of a Season. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Phantastes. | Heather and Snow. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The Gun-runner. | The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. | In Direst Peril. 
Joseph’s Coat. | Mount Despair. 


Coals of Fire. A Capful o’ Nails. 
Val Strange. By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. A Bit of Human Nature. 


First Person Singular. 
| Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
A Race for Millions. 
This Little World. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
| Billy Bellew. | Miss Wentworth’s Idea. 


By OUIDA. 


| A Village Commune. 


The Way of the World. 
Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Time’s Revenges. | 
A Wasted Crime. | 


St. Anne’s. 


Held in Bondage. 


Strathmore. | Chandos. | In Maremma. | Bimbi. 
Under Two Flags. | Idalia. | Wanda. | Frescoes. 
Tricotrin. Puck. | Princess Napraxine. 
Folle-Farine. | Othmar. | Guilderoy. 
A Dog of Flanders. Syrlin. | Ruffino. 
Pascarel. | Signa. Santa Barbara. 

In a Winter City. | Ariadne. | Two Offenders. 
Friendship. | Moths. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Pipistrello. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


to be had free upon application. 


Outlaw and Lawmaker. 





Christina Chard. 


hnstone. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Course of True Love 
never did Run Smooth ; 
Singleheart and Double- 


face. 

Autobiography of a Thief; 
Jack of all Trades; Hero 
and Martyr; The Wander- 
ing Heir. 

Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long. 


Round the Galley Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 
=a of the ‘Ocean 


The Romance of Jenny Har- 
lowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 


A Fellow of Trinity. 


Mark Twain’s Library of 
Humour. 

Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 

A —— Abroad. 

The Gilded Age. 

Pudd’n-head 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

The Innocents Abroad. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

A Yankee at the Court of 


The Phantom City. 
A Queer Race. | Ben Clough. 
Strange Crimes. 


Red ington. 
The Old Factory. 


The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Dram-Sho 





The Fat and the Thin. 
Money. | His Excellency. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


By CHARLES READE. 
Peg. Woffington ; and Christie 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 


rs 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World. 
Fortune’s Gate. The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. Gallantry Bower. 
Orchard Damerel. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. The Master of Rathkelly. 
Long Odds. Beatrice and Benedick. 
The Outsider. A Racing Rubber. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


The Suicide Club. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


ilson. H 


King Arthur. | The Prince and the Pauper. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 


Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Nulma. 


The Double Marriage. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Hard Cash. 

Put Yourself in his Place, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Jilt, and other Stories; 
and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readiana; and Bible Cha- 
racters. 





My Shipmate Louise. 
| The Phantom Death. 
| Is He the Man? 
| The Convict Ship. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
Heart of Oak. 
| The Last Entry. 
| Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. 
The Good Ship ‘* Mohock.” 


The Master of St. Benedict's. 


| The American Claimant. 

| The 1,000,000/. Bank-Note. 

|The Adventures of Huckle- 

| berry Finn. 

|The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

Roughing It ; and The Inne 
cents at Home. 


Trust-money. 

Sons of Belial. 

Her Two Millions. 
Nigel Fortescue. 

Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 


The Dream. 
The Downfall. 
Doctor Pascal. 


| Lourdes. 
Rome. | Paris. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor ’"—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C., and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 12, 1899. 
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